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RECONCILIATION AS AN ACT OF GOD 


ANDERS NYGREN 
Lund, Sweden 


[TRANSLATor’s Note. I have ventured to put into English this little brochure from 
the pen of a Swedish scholar. It deals with one of the questions that are very much 
alive in the Christian thought of today, and treats it in a manner that is both searching 
and unconventional. It does not speak the last word on its subject, but it does speak a 
word that is both timely and stimulating. The translation is from the German, Die Ver- 
sohnung als Gottestat, published in “Studies of the Luther Academy”, in 1932; Giiters- 
loh: Bertelsmann. 50 pages. RM. 1.50. The author is a professor at the University 
of Lund.—C. M. Jacobs.] 


HE question of reconciliation has vital meaning for all genuine 

religion. Especially can it be denoted the central question of 

Christianity, insofar as the word of the Cross of Christ includes 
the whole of Christianity. 

Luther was right when he called Christian theology, in dis- 
tinction from all other theology, theologia crucis, “theology of the 
Cross.” When we speak of the Cross of Christ and of reconcili- 
ation, we come immediately to everything that is specifically Chris- 
tian. From this center the radial lines run out to the love of God, 
the Incarnation, to justification and the forgiveness of sins—men- 
tioning only the most important things. 

Throughout the history of Christianity, men have wrestled 
with the problem of reconciliation. Every period has made its 
contribution to the understanding of it. Even when many of these 
contributions must be regarded as misinterpretations, it is charac- 
teristic that men have never been able to get away from the ques- 
tion. However little, because of their general conception of Chris- 
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tianity, they have understood how to attack the problem of recon- 
ciliation, they have always had the feeling that it was the decisive 
factor in Christianity. 

In attempting a brief treatment of this comprehensive ques- 
tion, there can, of course, be no idea of illuminating it on all sides; 
a certain onesidedness is inevitable. If we are to get anywhere at 
all, we must leave important historical and systematic phases of it 
out of consideration. Our intention is to set the question of re- 
conciliation in a very definite perspective. Perhaps we could call 
our presentation, “Reflections upon II Cor..5:18.” In what fol- 
lows, everything will center around the theme, Reconciliation as an 
act of God. A presentation of the matter from this particular 
point of view seems to bring some essential sides of it into clearer 
light. 


I 
RECONCILIATION AND FELLOWSHIP WITH GOD 


The meaning of religion is fellowship with God. Every 
really live religion has as its ultimate goal a life of God and man 
together. We must start with this elementary fact when we un- 
dertake to treat the question of reconciliation. 

It might be supposed that this relationship is so elementary 
that it can be taken for granted and needs no especial emphasis; 
but experience teaches otherwise. It shows how easy it is, ii the 
discussion of religious questions, to slip unawares out of the field 
of religion into intellectualism and metaphysics. The place of 
personal connection with God is taken by a religious world-view, 
the place of fellowship with God by an idea of God. To be sure, 
we seem to be speaking, in both cases, of the same subject, viz., of 
God, and yet the sense is quite different. The same forms of ex- 
pression are used in both cases, and yet we are moving in two 
different worlds. In the former case we are dealing with a re- 
ligious question, in the latter with a metaphysical. 

This side-slip from the religious to the intellectualistic and 
metaphysical is doubly dangerous when we are discussing such a 
central religious question as that of reconciliation. In such a case 
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it is more than ordinarily important that we should be fully in the 
clear about the starting-point. For it is the starting-point which 
decides our whole conception of reconciliation. If we start with 
an intellectualistic and metaphysical conception of religion, then 
reconciliation, in its Christian sense, will appear as something 
relatively superfluous. On the other hand, when we discover that 
religion is really fellowship with God, then reconciliation becomes 
most necessary. It is not hard to see why, from these different 
starting-points we have to reach such different results. 

It is characteristic of the intellectual and metaphysical concep- 
tion of religion that, in it, religion itself runs out into a religious 
world-view. When, however, we are dealing only with a religious 
world-view, or with metaphysical notions of God, we can, quite 
evidently, occupy ourselves with them and never need to make 
reconciliation a real question. We can give ourselves to abstract 
speculation about the divine; nay, we can sink ourselves in the con- 
templation of God’s holiness and righteousness, and yet the need 
of reconciliation may not awaken at all, so long as God is con- 
ceived merely as an object of thought. In such case there is no 
direct relation between God and man; the connection is interrupted, 
and thinking about God can therefore have no vital meaning for 
man. 

In actual religion the case is quite different. Here we are 
dealing no longer with metaphysical speculation. The question 
here is one of achieving a relation between man and God. Re- 
ligion aims to be fellowship with God; it aims to bring about an 
actual meeting of God and man. Therefore the question of re- 
conciliation is one that religion cannot evade; it is, in fact, its 
innermost question. 

From the standpoint of pure phenomenology it is plain that 
fellowship with God and reconciliation are inseparably joined. 
Whenever a man feels himself in the presence of God, this feeling 
produces the same reaction. The consciousness of God becomes 
a consciousness of judgment. Standing before God means allow- 
ing God’s judgment to be passed upon one’s whole being; it means 
to feel oneself unclean and a sinner. This reaction comes to ex- 
pression in biblical sayings like “Depart from me, for I ama sinful 
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man” (Luke 5:8) or Isaiah’s word, ‘Woe is me, for I am undone! 
because I am a man of unclean lips; for mine eyes have seen the 
King, the Lord of hosts” (Isa. 6:5). A man knows himself to 
be placed immediately before God; but in this very situation he 
becomes conscious that he cannot stand before God. The immedi- 
ate relation to God produces the immediate consciousness that man, 
as he is, is not fit for fellowship with God. 

Religion is fellowship with God. But in that very statement, 
man is faced with the question, How do God and man, the Right- 
eous One and the sinner, agree together?» Must not God, in rela- 
tion to sinful man, become a consuming fire? Who can see him 
and live? It is here that the thought of reconciliation has its 
source. It is not a freely devised idea, no concept that is reached 
along the way of theory; but it is born of the tension that has its 
ground in the necessity of standing before God, which is, at the 
same time, an impossibility. ‘Depart from me, O Lord’”’—that 
is the instinctive expression of the tension that here arises and 
that demands release. But the only real release is in reconcili- 
ation; for the actual meaning of reconciliation is the creation of 
conditions in which God and man can meet. 

The whole history of religion is really nothing else than an 
unceasing effort to create these conditions. In all stages of re- 
ligion, and in almost all its forms, we therefore meet with purifica- 
tions, means of reconciliation, and propitiatory sacrifices. It shows 
little understanding of the real matter at issue, when these phe- 
nomena are sometimes treated as a mere external appendage to 
religion and are pushed aside as mere “cultic” observances. They 
can so appear when religion is seen in an intellectualistic abbrevi- 
ation of it. Then, of course, religious “ideas” are the main thing, 
and everything else that belongs to the world of religious phe- 
nomena is conceived as a more or less non-essential garment for 
these ideas. In genuine religion, however, sacrifices and means 
of reconciliation are far from being mere externals. The heart 
of religion beats in them. They are intended to make possible the 
fellowship between God and man. 
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THE THREE STAGES OF THE IDEA OF SACRIFICE BEFORE CHRIST 


In a large view of the matter, it is possible to distinguish three 
stages of pre-Christian and non-Christian reconciliation. Their 
relation to each other can be described by saying that each succes- 
sive stage includes a criticism of the one before it. 

The first stage is represented by sacrifice in its common, 
original sense, whether it is conceived as a magically effective sac- 
rifice or as a freely offered, sacrificial gift. When man, in the 
presence of God, is conscious of his own unworthiness, he tries 
to cover it up with the gifts that he brings. By sacrificing some- 
thing of what belongs to him, he tries to assuage the wrath of the 
Deity and gain its blessings for himself. 

The second stage is reached when it becomes clear to men that 
the ordinary sacrifices are not enough to reconcile him with God; 
“Hath the Lord as great delight in burnt-offerings and sacrifices, 
as in obeying the voice of the Lord? Behold, to obey is better 
than sacrifice and to hearken than the fat of rams” (I Sam. 
15:22) ; “To do righteousness and justice is more acceptable to the 
Lord than sacrifice” (Prov. 21:3). Here there is a significant 
deepening of the religious relationship. What is to produce re- 
conciliation is no longer something external, in man’s behalf, but it 
is the surrender of the heart in obedience, in behalf of the will of 
God. This can be called the moralistic reconciliation. It is the 
way to God through ethical achievement. It dominates, in no 
small measure, the religion of the Old Testament. We meet it 
often in the prophets and it has it final off-shoots in the piety of 
the Pharisees, which does not by any means represent a mere ex- 
ternal religion of law, though it is often so depicted, but also fol- 
lows, in many respects, the tradition of the prophets. 

But there is also a third stage, and from it criticism can be 
directed against this whole religious attitude. Are the obedience, 
righteousness, and love of man really pure enough to count as a 
sacrifice with which God is well pleased? Or do they not rather 
mean a self-exaltation of man over against God? Is it not a form 
of pride, which ill befits man when he draws nigh to the Holy One, 
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and which therefore, so far from serving as a means of reconcili- 
ation, actually increases his guilt and arouses God’s displeasure? 
No, before God only one thing befits man; it is humility; “the sac- 
rifices of God are a broken spirit.’”’ Only this, that man humbles 
himself and lays no claim to worth, covers his unworthiness and 
opens the way to fellowship with God. This way of reconciliation, 
too—the way of humility—is found in the religion of the Old Tes- 
tament. It is the fundamental thing in the pharisaic way of 
reconciliation, in contrast with the atoning piety of the Old Testa- 
ment. 


III 
THE CHRISTIAN BELIEF IN RECONCILIATION 


This brings us to the edge of the New Testament and to the 
Christian belief in reconciliation. How is it related to the belief 
that has been described? Anticipating the results of our study, 
we reply, /t is at once the fulfillment of it and the radical destruc- 
tion of it. 

The Cross of Christ is the sign that it is not mere human 
fancy which causes the demand for a reconciliation to arise again 
and again in humanity. A reconciliation between God and man is 
really necessary. No communion without reconciliation; no re- 
conciliation without sacrifice: this principle, asserted ever and again 
throughout the whole history of religion, finds here its final and 
complete recognition. In this sense, therefore, the Christian idea 
of reconciliation lies in the same line with the pre-Christian and 
non-Christian belief and can be regarded as its fulfillment. 

This must not be taken to mean, however, that it is added, as 
a fourth and final stage, to the three already mentioned. It may 
rather be said that these three exhaust the possibilities. We fol- 
lowed the idea of reconciliation and sacrifice to its uttermost limit: 
man offers something of his own; he goes still farther and offers 
himself in deeds of righteousness, mercy and love; and finally, in 
humility, he even offers the claim that he might have as the result 
of these other sacrifices. That brings us to the last point that we 
can reach along this road. From the external sacrifice, we have 
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gone farther and farther toward the center of the religious life. 
In respect of greater inwardness and also in respect of intensity, 
we have come as far as is possible by this way. There is nothing 
more that could be offered as a sacrifice. 

And yet we have not reached a real reconciliation. In all 
these different kinds of sacrifice there is always something that 
makes them inadequate as means of propitiation. Every attempt 
on man’s part to reconcile himself with God and make God well 
disposed to him contains, at bottom, human presumption. There 
is an inner contradiction in all man’s efforts to effect reconciliation. 
For in the very fact that he seeks reconciliation, he acknowledges 
that God is right in demanding it; but at the same time he denies 
him and his divinity by believing that he can reconcile himself with 
God through what is his, through his gifts, his righteousness, his 
humility. He wipes out the distance between himself and God. 
That is true of reconciliation by humility as well as of other ways, 
even though that way seems to give God what is his due. Indeed, 
humility as a propitiatory act involves the greatest conceivable con- 
tradiction. Reconciliation ought to mean that God and God’s will 
have their full value; instead of that we find man trying to make 
value for himself with God. 

In contrast with this view of it, the Christian belief in recon- 
ciliation is the radical abolition of the common idea of reconcili- 
ation. No fellowship with God apart from reconciliation—that 
is true; reconciliation, however, is not the work of man, but God’s 
own act. No reconciliation without sacrifice—this principle, too, 
retains its full validity in Christianity; but it is not man who makes 
this sacrifice and it is not God who accepts it and is reconciled by 
it; rather is it God who makes the sacrifice of himself in Christ. 
Christianity is not a demand for a reconciliation which man pro- 
duces and thereby opens for himself the way to communion with 
God. Christianity is “the word of reconciliation”; it is the mes- 
sage of how God built himself a road to us and leads us into fellow- 
ship with himself. Never has this been more clearly expressed 
than by Paul, when he says, “All things are of God, who reconciled 
us to himself through Christ and gave unto us the ministry of 
reconciliation; to wit, that God was in Christ reconciling the world 
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unto himself, not reckoning unto them their trespasses, and having 
committed to us the word of reconciliation” (2 Cor. 5:18, 19). 


IV 
THEOCENTRIC AND EGOCENTRIC RECONCILIATION 


What precedes has shown that the Christian idea of recon- 
ciliation is in diametrical contrast to the ordinary view of re- 
conciliation and is, in the last analysis, the radical abolition of it. 
To grasp the deepest reason for this contrast, we must return to 
our starting-point. We have said that the meaning of religion is 
fellowship between God and man. But such a relation has mean- 
ings that differ according to the place where the emphasis is laid, 
whether on God or on man. In the former case, we speak of a 
theocentric, in the latter, of an egocentric communion. 

As the very name indicates, egocentric religion puts the ego 
and its interests in the foreground. Religion is conceived as “long- 
ing.’ God enters chiefly as “the highest Good,” as the one who, 
more than all else, can satisfy the longings and the needs of man. 
In theocentric religion, however, God is everything. When man 
seeks fellowship with him, it is not in order to obtain advantages 
of a higher or lower sort, but simply because God has compelled 
him to it, so that he can do no otherwise than seek fellowship with 
him. Now the contrast between egocentric and theocentric re- 
ligion takes a double form. In egocentric religion the ego is in the 
foreground: 1) Insofar as religion aims to serve man’s own 
interests (Eudaemonism) ; and 2) Insofar as fellowship with God 
is to come about through man’s own achievements (Moralism). 
In theocentric religion God is, in both cases, in the foreground: 
1) In religion, fellowship with God is sought for its own sake 
(ethical), and 2) Fellowship with God comes about through God’s 
own act (evangelical). . 

If we want to put the difference between the different views 
of reconciliation in a brief formula, we can do it, thinking of what 
has just been said, by distinguishing between a theocentric and an 
egocentric type of reconciliation. 

The usual, non-Christian type of reconciliation is egocentric, 
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in two respects—it starts from man and it leads back to him. It 
starts with man, for reconciliation is conceived as man’s own act, 
and it is based on something that man himself accomplishes. But 
it also leads back again to man, for the ultimate result of recon- 
ciliation is to give man the possibility of acquiring standing with 
God. 

The Christian idea of reconciliation, on the contrary is out 
and out theocentric: it starts with God, and it leads to the point 
where God and his will are the only things that count. When the 
Christian belief in reconciliation is called theocentric, that means, 
first of all, that God is the subject in the act of reconciliation: “It 
was God who, in Christ, reconciled the world unto himself.” But 
in this view of it, the ambiguity, which is connected with other 
views of reconciliation, is also overcome. When man accepts the 
reconciliation that goes out from God, that means, not that he 
acquires standing with God, but that he acknowledges that God 
is right. 

When, however, we apply the distinction between theocentric 
and egocentric reconciliation in order to mark off the Christian 
belief in reconciliation from all other views of it, we expressly 
bring out the fact that such a line of demarcation must not be too 
mechanically drawn. Even before Christianity, we can observe 
tendencies of a theocentric kind. There is, in fact, no religion 
that entirely lacks theocentricity. This pre-Christian theocentric 
direction is most strongly marked in the religion of the Old Testa- 
ment. The noblest testimony to it is again Isaiah’s experience of 
the call (Isa. 6:1-7). When the prophet, in the presence of God’s 
glory, cries out, “Woe is me; I am undone; for I am a man of 
unclean lips and dwell among a people of unclean lips,” the narra- 
tive goes on at once, “Then flew one of the seraphim unto me, 
having a live coal, which he had taken with the tongs from off the 
altar; and he touched my mouth with it, and said, Lo, this hath 
touched thy lips, and thine iniquity is taken away, and thy sin for- 
given.” The meaning is unmistakable; the coal that was to purify 
had to be taken from the altar; reconciliation must come from the 
Lord. The theocentric tendency is beyond dispute. But these 
are only occasional glimpses of it. It is not until Christianity that 
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the theocentric reconciliation meets us clearly and without con- 
cealment. Here for the first time it can be said, without any 
reservations, ‘All things are of God, who hath reconciled us to 
himself through Jesus Christ.” 


V 
THE COMPROMISE IN CHRISTIAN THEOLOGY 


When we turn to Christian theology and consider its manner 
of dealing with the question of reconciliation, it cannot be said 
that it has generally succeeded in following Paul in making every- 
thing in reconciliation flow out of God. But that means, at the 
same time, that it can give only a very faulty expression to the 
Christian belief in reconciliation. The theologians have shrunk 
back from the theocentric idea of reconciliation, and even when 
they have not been satisfied to accept the usual egocentric idea, 
they have sought, at most, a compromise between the egocentric 
and the theocentric. 

It is a compromise of this kind, when it is insisted that Christ 
as man (qua homo) has reconciled man to God. To be sure, such 
a statement is not intended to dispute the fact that reconciliation is 
a divine act. Nevertheless, the prominence given to the human, 
in this connection, is not accidental, but a symptom of the general 
attitude which this view takes. The starting-point is the notion 
that reconciliation is properly a concern of humanity. Man has 
transgressed against God; therefore it is his duty to make good 
what wrong he has done, to offer a sacrifice that will reconcile him 
to God; but since he is not in a position to do this himself, Christ, 
as humanity’s representative, has done it in his stead. How re- 
mote this is from Paul! He certainly does not say that it was we, 
who through Christ, as our representative, reconciled ourselves to 
God, or God to ourselves, but “It was God who reconciled us to 
himself through Christ.’ There is nothing here about man or 
humanity as the active party in reconciliation. Reconciliation 
through Christ is the act of God, and of God alone. This is basic 
for the Christian belief in reconciliation. 

It is interesting to observe the general idea that is concealed 
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behind this compromise between the egocentric and the theocentric 
conception of reconciliation. Put into a scheme of thought, it is 
something like this: High above us, in the heavenly world, God 
dwells in awful holiness; here below, apart from him, man lives 
his sin-stained life. There is no possibility that God, with his 
holiness, and man, with his sin, can meet, unless a reconciliation is 
brought about; there must be some change or adaptation; the ques- 
tion is only which of the two parties shall adapt himself to the 
other. God is immutable in his holiness; from that side nothing 
can happen and—it can be added, carrying this point of view to 
its logical conclusion—nothing dare happen. The error lies, not 
in God’s holiness, but in men’s sin. His holiness ought not come 
to meet sin and adapt itself to it. No, the necessary adaptation 
must start on man’s side; man must be adapted to the holy will of 
God. Sin must be got rid of or, if man is not himself in a posi- 
tion to do this, it must be neutralized by a fitting reconciliation. 
In a word, man must be conformed to God’s holiness. When this 
has been done, and only then, we can speak of a reconciliation with 
man on God’s part. Then God’s holiness has received that which 
it must require, and the way to fellowship with God, on the basis of 
holiness, stands open. 

But however natural this way of thinking may appear, it is, 
nevertheless, the direct opposite of the Christian belief in recon- 
ciliation. It is like a blow in the face to everything that is central 
in Christianity. To whatever fundamental premise of Christian- 
ity we turn our attention—the incarnation, the life and work of 
Jesus, or his death—at every point the contrast with the view of 
reconciliation that has been described is clearly evident. For what 
else is the idea of incarnation—so characteristic of Christianity— 
than a confession that:God himself has come to us here in this 
world of sin and that his holiness has not prevented him from en- 
tering into fellowship with the sinner? It is significant that, when 
Jesus speaks of his mission, he describes it in the words, “I am 
come to call sinners, not the righteous” (Mark 2:17). And if we 
turn to Christ’s death, it bears witness to the same thing, according 
to Paul’s interpretation, “While we were yet sinners, Christ died 
for us” (Rom. 5:8) ; and immediately afterwards Paul applies this 
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to reconciliation, “We were reconciled to God by/the death of his 
Son, while we were still enemies” (Rom. 5:10). 

What meaning has this for the question that is before us? It 
means that in Christianity there can be no question of a reconcili- 
ation as an act proceeding from man. The reconciliation is out 
and out an act of God. This must be acknowledged and applied 
without reservation to the reconciling act of Christ. Every at- 
tempt to substitute for Paul’s ‘““God was in Christ” a “Christ as 
man’ is only an indication that something of the common ego- 
centric idea has been smuggled into the Christian belief in recon- 
ciliation. 

With what has now been said, we have reached the decisive 
matter in the Christian belief in reconciliation. There still re- 
mains one difficulty, however. For although reconciliation, in the 
Christian sense, may be out and out a divine act, the question still 
remains, Is there not some justification for thinking of Christ as 
our representative, the representative of humanity? What makes 
this question difficult is its apparent connection with that of the 
vicarious meaning of Christ’s sacrifice. Is it not something that 
Christianity dare not lose, this view of Christ’s reconciliation as 
a vicarious sacrifice and suffering? But if so, does not the alter- 
native that we have set up—God’s deed or man’s—seem to lose its 
significance? For if Christ’s suffering is vicarious, whose “vicar” 
is he, if not ours? Is not the result, then, simply this, that 
Christ’s act of reconciliation, however fully it may be regarded as 
an act of God, means, in the last resort, that in our name he has 
made satisfaction to God? Therefore, after all, Christ as man! 

In this reasoning, looked at from the Christian view-point, 
legitimate and illegitimate ideas are most intimately interwoven. 
The idea of the vicarious suffering of Christ does undoubtedly 
signify something very central in the Christian belief in recon- 
ciliation and something that can never be given up; we shall return 
to this idea in another connection later on. But when the attempt 
is made to draw from it the conclusion that the reconciling work 
of Christ means a satisfaction offered to God from our side and in 
our stead, it takes us at once entirely outside the field that is char- 
acteristic of the Christian belief in reconciliation. It is not difficult, 
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indeed, to understand the motives that lie behind this ever recur- 
ring thought of a satisfaction made to God for us; for it is in the 
very nature of things that the man who returns to God shall feel 
the need to make good the things of which he has failed. The usual 
criticism of the satisfaction idea—that it presupposes an imper- 
sonal, merely external, legal conception of sin and forgiveness; 
that by it man enters into a kind of bargaining with God, as though 
the main thing were the paying of damages, regardless of who pays 
them, whether the one who owes them or another who takes his 
place; and that this view, therefore, has no insight into the personal 
and ethical nature of sin and its conquest—this whole criticism 
may fit the vulgar form of this view of the matter, but it has not 
grasped the fundamental intention of it. This intention is personal 
and ethical. It is as though reconciliation could become complete 
reconciliation only when it is satisfaction rendered to God, and 
only on this assumption could lead to a real and undisturbed com- 
munion with God. If man cannot say that everything of which 
he has robbed God has been made good to the last penny, it seems 
as though something were lacking in the reconciliation, as though 
there were still some hindrance in the way of complete communion 
with God, and that this hindrance could only be put out of the way 
by man. For even though God, in his goodness, were to disregard 
man’s sin and accept him, in spite of it, into fellowship with him- 
self, the relation between God and man would still not be fully and 
completely ordered. For man to accept this fellowship, he would 
first have to require of himself—even though no other were to re- 
quire it—that he discharge his responsibilities and make good all 
wherein he had offended. And he must make this demand just 
because of the ethical consciousness that he possesses. 

The motive, then, of the idea of satisfaction can be in the 
deepest sense an ethical motive. The idea can, at least, spring 
from the desire that reconciliation shall be full and complete and 
must leave behind no trace of sin, which would have to be felt as 
a disturbance of fellowship with God. 

Despite this fact, however, this idea of it must be described, 
from the Christian view-point, as entirely mistaken. The require- 
ment, so natural in human community life that obligations shall be 
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met and no debts remain unpaid, becomes, when applied to fel- 
lowship with God, simply an attack on God’s divinity. When man 
says, “I can accept fellowship with God only when I have met my 
obligations in every respect,” that is only an attempt, clothed in 
ethical form, to gain standing for himself with God. It means 
that man is putting himself on the same level with God, that he is 
refusing to receive anything of grace; and that means that he is 
refusing to recognize God as God, Jn this sense, there dare not 
and ought not be any satisfaction. Before God we never cease to 
be debtors; fellowship with God never loses its-character as some- 
thing that exists in spite of sin. The interpretation of reconcili- 
ation so frequently expressed in the Christian message by the 
formula “all is paid” can, indeed, rightly understood be regarded 
as an expression of the completeness of reconciliation. Then it 
means that nothing stands any longer in the way of man’s fellow- 
ship with God. And yet this formula, too, has its danger. It can 
easily pass as an expression for the unchristian idea: Everything 
is paid; God has received all that is due him, and men now have a 
right to fellowship with him and toa share in his blessedness. The 
same righteousness of God that prevented him from accepting us 
into fellowship with him, so long as sin was not atoned for, must 
cause him to receive us among those that are his, now that all is 
paid. It is plain that such a conception of it can be no more than 
a caricature of the Christian belief in reconciliation. But this 
is the inevitable result of giving the egocentric tendency any place 
at all in the theocentric idea of salvation. 


VI 
FELLOWSHIP WITH GOD ON THE BASIS OF HOLINESS OR OF SIN? 


If it were desired to frame a paradoxical expression for the 
contrast between the Christian and the usual view of reconcili- 
ation, it could be said: Fellowship with God on the basis of holi- 
ness—that was the old dream of humanity; fellowship with God 
on the basis of sin—that is the new message of Christianity, the 
real import of the word of reconciliation. Or it could be stated 
less paradoxically, but without materially changing the content of 
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the formula: Reconciliation does not mean that on our part, either 
ourselves or by a representative, we raise ourselves out of the sin- 
ful life of humanity to the divine sphere and thus attain contact 
with God and meet him, so to speak, on his own level; but recon- 
ciliation means, rather, that God condescends to us and deals with 
us on our level, despite our sin. 

Here we are at the point where the difference between the 
Christian and the non-Christian ideas of reconciliation comes most 
sharply to the fore. But, strangely enough, there is scarcely an- 
other point about which there is more unclearness than just this 
one, and this is as true of theology as of preaching. Even where 
men have come to see that the Christian idea of reconciliation is, 
in principle, theocentric and that reconciliation is therefore ex- 
clusively a divine act, they are, generally speaking, still far from 
perceiving the revolutionary consequences of this for the whole 
religious relation. To bring these consequences fully into the 
foreground, we here set up the, possibly offensive or, at least, 
paradoxical thesis that the Christian fellowship with God is a fel- 
lowship with God on the basis of sin. 

Now when we set out to ascertain more closely the meaning 
of this statement, we can divide it into two: 1) It is not holiness 
that leads to fellowship with God, but on the contrary, fellowship 
with God that leads to holiness; but 2) the aim of fellowship with 
God is not the holiness of man, but fellowship with God is an end 
in itself. 


1 Jétis not holiness that leads to fellowship with God, but, on 
the contrary, it 1s fellowship with God that leads to holiness. To 
man’s natural thinking it seems self-evident that God will have 
dealings only with the holy and the righteous, but that the sinner 
is shut off from him by his sin. The way to fellowship with God 
therefore seeems to be through the gradual overcoming of sin. 
When sin is finally put out of the way, but only then, man is ripe 
for fellowship with God. 

Now it is not necessary to go outside the field of Christianity 
to find this view represented; we meet it in Catholicism. It is 
generally customary to picture the difference between Catholic and 
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evangelical Christianity by saying that in Catholicism man is 
taught to save himself, in the proper sense of the word, while 
evangelical Christianity points him to the grace of God. Beyond 
all doubt there is sound observation behind this description. And 
yet we are not doing full justice to the Catholic view when we 
characterize its way of salvation simply as the saving of oneself, 
for even the Catholic church has known, ever since Augustine, that 
if man were left to himself, he would be lost, and that he can do 
the good only with the aid of divine grace. The decisive difference 
lies, not where it is usually put, but at a deeper level; it concerns 
the fellowship with God. Catholicism deals with fellowship with 
God on the basis of holiness; evangelical Christianity with fellow- 
ship with God on the basis of sin. In other words, the Catholic 
view stays on the level of natural thinking, and the specifically 
Christian way of regarding fellowship with God breaks through 
this level in the Reformation. 

This contrast between Catholic and evangelical Christianity 
finds extraordinary expression in different ways of speaking about 
justification. To say that God “justifies” man is only another 
way of saying that he receives him into fellowship with himself. 
The battle over the doctrine of justification is therefore not only a 
battle over a topic in dogmatics and its theoretical formulation— 
though it is often so conceived; it is, on the contrary, a battle over 
the very structure of fellowship with God. Where the question is 
one of showing how man is received into fellowship with God, the 
ways of evangelical and Catholic Christianity part. 

The Catholic way is expressed in the watchword, fides cari- 
tate formata; against which Luther sets his sola fides. The Cath- 
olic, to be sure, can also speak of “justification by faith,” but he 
always has to add that it is not a matter of “faith alone,” but of 
faith insofar as it is completed by love, or—as it is usually ex- 
pressed, in the language of Aristotle—insofar as it is ‘‘formed” 
by love. “Form” is that which has real value and gives value to 
“matter” by placing its stamp upon it. Catholicism applies this 
notion to the relation between faith and love, fides and caritas. 
Faith is the “matter” and, as such, it is without “being” and power- 
less ; love is the “form,” the formative principle which, by impress- 
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ing its stamp upon faith, or “forming” it, gives it its value and 
even its real existence. In the last resort, therefore, it is not by 
faith, but by love, that man becomes righteous and attains to fel- 
lowship with God. What, then, is the source of this extraordinary 
interest in love that the Catholic conception shows? The answer 
is easy: Love is the fulfillment of the law. All the requirements 
of the law are summed up in the commandment of love to God and 
one’s neighbor. If man has this love, he has fulfilled all right- 
eousness; he is no longer a sinner, but is holy. When, therefore, 
God justifies man in accordance with the formula fides caritate 
formata and accepts him into fellowship with himself on the basis 
of the love (caritas) that he finds in him, there is no breach in the 
old notion that God will have dealings only with the holy. Thus 
fides caritate formata becomes the classical expression for fellow- 
ship with God on the basis of holiness. God has no fellowship 
with a sinner; if he is to have any dealings with a sinful man he 
must first remodel him, so to speak, so that he becomes something 
else than he was before. Thus the way to fellowship with God 
has, according to this view of it, two stages: first, God must change 
the sinner and make him a holy man by the inpouring of love (in- 
fusio caritatis); then he can receive this changed and now holy 
man into fellowship with himself. 

Against this whole idea Luther raised his protest. He under- 
stood, as no other before him, the word of Jesus, “I am come to 
call, not righteous, but sinners” and the saying of Paul that it is 
sinners whom God justifies. He understood, as no other before 
him, that God’s love is a will to fellowship with man, which does 
not allow itself to be limited by our sin, but condescends to us in 
self-giving, and will have dealings with us despite our sin. Faith 
holds firmly to this loving will for fellowship with men. Man 
cannot base his justification, i. e. his fellowship with God, on any 
love that dwells in him and makes him holy and righteous before 
God; indeed, before God he is always a sinner, so far as his nature 
is concerned. This does not mean, however, that he is to be ex- 
cluded from fellowship with God; but rather that his fellowship 
with God rests on an altogether different basis, namely that God 
in Christ seeks fellowship with the sinner, simul justus et peccator. 
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Thus sola fides becomes the classical expression for fellowship 
with God on the basis of sin. It completes the theocentric belief in 
reconciliation. 

It is only another way of putting the same matter, when 
Luther makes his famous assertion that man must be saved, in 
order to do good works, against the Catholic idea that man must 
do good works in order to merit salvation. To understand the 
real meaning of this word, we must first get rid of a misunder- 
standing of it that frequently arises. It is said that Catholicism 
and Luther hold opposite ideas of how goodness and blessedness, 
the ethical and the eudaemonistic, the good that one does and the 
happiness that one gains, ought to be related. Catholicism says, 
“Do good, and you will be happy; live a holy and self-denying life, 
and you will attain eternal blessedness.” For it the ethical atti- 
tude is the prerequisite of happiness and salvation. This is the 
point that Luther seized upon—so this interpretation continues— 
and reversed the relation. He said that by this road one cannot 
attain real happiness and salvation. The error of Catholicism is 
that it has not understood “the psychology of happiness.” It has 
not understood that happiness and blessedness cannot be made 
objects of search and striving. Seek happiness and you may be 
sure that it will flee from you; and this holds true in a higher de- 
gree of that deepest happiness of the personality that we call by 
the name of blessedness. This happiness above all belongs to a 
deep-lying stratum of life which is inaccessible to the influence of 
our works. Blessedness cannot be reached by our own doings; it 
is a divine gift. According to this view, Luther’s significance 
consists in the fact he grasped the psychology of happiness. He 
does not deny that there is a connection between goodness and hap- 
piness, but it is not, as is commonly supposed and as Catholicism 
presents it, that one earns happiness or blessedness by doing what 
is good. On the contrary, happiness comes first, and goodness 
follows; only the happy man can really do the good. But whether 
a man, in his innermost being, is happy or unhappy does not depend 
on himself. Happiness is not something that one takes, but some- 
thing that is given one; it is divine “grace.” 

This view has recently been asserted with especial insistence 
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by Max Scheler. He upholds Luther, on this point, against 
Catholicism, and quotes with approval Luther’s saying that man 
must be saved in order to be able to do the good, giving it the mean- 
ing that has just been indicated. Inasmuch as Scheler, in his other 
religious thinking, starts from the Catholic view-point, it is not 
surprising that his advocacy of Luther has been greeted with great 
satisfaction by the evangelicals, who believe that he has hit upon 
Luther’s innermost thought. Nevertheless it must be said that 
this represents an extraordinary externalizing and coarsening of 
Luther’s view. As though Luther’s great deed for religion con- 
sisted in the discovery of a crude psychological truth that can be 
expressed by putting together the words “happy” and “good’’! 
As though “grace” for Luther had been equivalent to a happy 
natural disposition, which takes life lightly and knows how to get 
the best possible out ofa given situation! 

What, then, is the real meaning of Luther’s statement that a 
man must be blessed in order to do good works? We must first 
lay it down that for Luther “blessedness” is not an intensified and 
deepened feeling of happiness. Blessedness is the same as fellow- 
ship with God. He is blessed who lives his life in fellowship with 
God, however unhappy his life may seem, when judged from the 
point of view of his feelings. And when Luther speaks of “grace” 
it has nothing to do with man’s natural disposition. Grace means 
the activity of God’s love. When “grace” is used in a different 
sense, it is a misuse of the word. 

It may appear that, in all of this, we have got rather far away 
from our theme, which is the Christian belief in reconciliation, but 
in fact we have been keeping, the whole time, as close as possible to 
that theme. We have seen that it is characteristic of the Christian 
idea of reconciliation to base fellowship with God on sin. If it has 
now become clear that for Luther blessedness is the same thing 
as fellowship with God, then we see at once that Luther’s famous 
saying that man must be blessed in order to be able to do good is 
only an expression for fellowship with God on the basis of sin. 
Here is the point of deepest opposition between Luther and Catholi- 
cism. Catholicism says, ‘““You must do good works in order to be 
blessed; only the righteous man is received into fellowship with 
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God; only he who is holy can ‘behold God’ and ‘enjoy God.’” Here 
the whole matter turns around the question of fellowship with God 
on the basis of holiness. Against this Luther sets his saying, 
“One must be blessed in order to be able to do good, i. e. only one 
who really lives in fellowship with God can do good.” It was 
clear to Luther that fellowship with God is not built upon the 
foundation of holiness, but, on the contrary, that holiness is built 
upon the foundation of fellowship with God. But then the ques- 
tion arises, On what foundation is fellowship with God built? The 
answer is, On the foundation of sin; or One can also say, On the 
foundation of grace. ‘The two expressions mean, at bottom, one 
and the same thing; the difference is simply one of looking at the 
matter from man’s side or from God’s. In the former case, we 
say, “on the foundation of sin”; for when one thinks of man, there 
is no holiness in him that can cause God to receive him into fellow- 
ship with himself. In reality it is the sinner whom God puts into 
fellowship with himself. On the other hand, if we look at the 
matter from God’s side, we must say, “On the foundation of 
grace”; for God’s acceptance of man has its ground in God’s “un- 
motivated” love, which we call “grace” in order to emphasize the 
fact that it is “unmotivated,” i. e. that it has no motive in what 
we are. . 

Reconciliation, therefore, in the Christian and evangelical 
sense, consists in this, that God in his grace, or unmotivated-love, 
condescends to man and seeks fellowship with him. Man, the sin- 
ner, breaks the fellowship with God; God, the Holy One, repairs 
the fellowship with lost man, and that, not with the man who has 
worked himself upward to a level with God’s holiness; but he re- 
pairs the fellowship with man at the very point where fellowship 
has been broken, in the midst of man’s sin. Paul expresses this by 
saying, “God reconciled the world to himself,” and even more 
clearly in another place, “We were reconciled to God when we were 
yet enemies” (Rom. 5:10). 

When Paul speaks of reconciliation in this way, he is speaking 
out of his own experience. He had sought fellowship with God 
on the basis of holiness, but found it on the basis of sin. When 
he was still a Pharisee he had sought fellowship with God on the 
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basis of holiness, by way of the law and of righteousness, but had 
only succeeded in getting as far as possible away from God, be- 
coming a persecutor of the church of God. But how did God deal 
with this sin of his? Just when he was in it, God opened the way 
to fellowship with himself. It was this experience that made Paul 
the preacher of God’s grace. 

Now we frequently meet with the idea that fellowship between 
God and the world must presuppose that the power of evil shall 
first be broken. Otherwise, it is thought, reconciliation can only 
mean that God would reconcile himself with evil and thus disregard 
his own holiness. It is undoubtedly of the utmost importance that 
nothing shall wipe out the contrast between God and evil; but, on 
the other hand, this must not mislead us to a weakening of the 
statement that in Christianity we are dealing with a fellowship 
with God on the basis of sin. It is not as though the dominion of 
evil must first be broken in order that fellowship with God may 
come about; it is rather that the dominion of evil can only be 
broken by living in fellowship with God. 


2) Fellowship with God has not the holiness of man as its 
goal, but is an end in itself. The reason that Christian fellowship 
with God is a fellowship with God on the basis of sin, is that God 
is love and that his love is “unmotivated”; but this means that it 
lies outside of all rational calculation. To reason, it seems self- 
evident that God seeks fellowship only with the righteous; Christi- 
anity declares the opposite; God seeks fellowship with the sinner. 
For our ordinary thinking this is so surprising that, even when it 
is admitted that this is the peculiar feature of Christian fellowship 
with God, we try to find a rational compromise that will make the 
idea more acceptable. Therefore it is not unusual to find the very 
thing that we have just asserted used as such a compromise, namely 
that fellowship with God leads to the overcoming of evil. Weare 
convinced from the outset that God has set holiness as a goal for 
mankind and that he really ought to accept no one into fellowship 
with him, except the man who is holy. But when it is certain that 
holiness can be attained only through fellowship with God and by 
its aid, then the assertion that God takes the sinner into fellowship 
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with him becomes only an expression for the God’s wise pedagogy. 
This is the only way by which he can make the sinner righteous 
and holy. The idea that God wills to have fellowship with the 
sinner—a notion that seems, in itself, to be unjustifiable and of- 
fensive—loses its offensiveness and becomes quite conceivable, so 
soon as it becomes clear that this does not mean the surrender of 
God’s holiness, but is, instead, a measure that is used in the service 
of God’s holiness and that has man’s sanctification as its farthest 
goal, 

From the Christian view-point, such“an attempt at a rational 
adjustment of ideas must be rejected for two reasons. 

First, this conception is founded on an egocentric idea of re- 
ligion, which conflicts with Christianity. How does it happen that 
the thought of fellowship with God as a means of attaining a holy 
and perfect life finds such ready response? The answer is easy. 
The perfecting of one’s own life seems to us to be an end in itself 
and a task of ours which need no foundation. Everything is 
valued according as it serves this final end or not. Now if it can 
be shown that human life attains perfection only when it enters 
into fellowship with God, then fellowship with God has received 
its legitimation. The apologetic of all times has operated with this 
fundamental idea; but the idea itself has an egocentric orientation. 
Why do I believe in God and seek fellowship with him? Because 
it is only in this way that I find full satisfaction for all my needs; 
because only so can the possibilities that dwell within me come to 
development—that is the answer of the traditional apologetic. As 
though the mere fact that God takes us into fellowship with him 
were not enough! As though the fact that we will to have deal- 
ings with God, with all the good and advantageous results of this 
for our lives, needed to be based on something! Nay, it lies in the 
very nature of Christian fellowship with God that it can never be 
sought as a means to anything else. If one so much as glances at 
anything back of God, were it never so lofty, it is no longer God 
whom one is seeking. To base fellowship with God on anything 
else is the same thing as to deny it. From the Christian view- 
point, there is scarcely a more senseless undertaking than to try to 
justify fellowship with God by reference to its meaning for other 
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life-values, before God all our life-values are called in question. 
For Christianity God is the absolute certainty; our life-values are 
problematical. What sense is there, then, in basing the former 
on the latter? 

But, secondly, we must object to the idea that fellowship with 
God has holiness as its aim, because it is a denial of the divine love, 
the agape of God, in the Christian sense. When Christianity 
speaks to a sinner of the love of God, it is to be interpreted some- 
thing like this—“It is not really the sinner whom God loves, but 
that which can still be made of him; it is not the sinner in his 
present, concrete situation, who is the object of God’s love, but the 
sinner insofar as there is still in him a good and unspoiled kernel 
to which the divine can attach itself and so make of him a holy and 
perfect man; when God seeks fellowship with the sinner, he does 
it, not because he desires the fellowship, but because it is the only 
way that he gets the opportunity to transform him into a righteous 
man, with whom he can then will to have fellowship in the proper 
sense.” The idea of justification is similarly turned about. When 
God makes the sinner righteous, he sees him, not in his present 
shape, but he sees him in the holy man that he will one day become, 
when he is made perfect. That God makes the sinner righteous, 
therefore means that he anticipates his future perfection. 

It is not to be denied that in this way Christianity’s manner of 
speaking about God’s love for sinners can be made to give less of- 
fense. But this advantage has been bought at too high a price, 
for it means the surrendering of the characteristic thing in the 
Christian view of love. We can no longer say that God’s love is 
spontaneous and unmotivated. When Jesus says, “I am come to 
call sinners,” this does not exclude a call to reformation, but it does 
not mean that love is the means and reformation the end. Love 
is always an end in itself, and when it is depressed into a means to 
anything else, it ceases to be love. Fellowship with God has its 
meaning entirely within itself. Just as it is a distortion of fellow- 
ship with God, when one seeks it in order to gain something else, 
even to gain one’s own ethical perfection, so it is also a distortion, 
when one looks for something else, back of God’s will to fellowship, 
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that may be a foundation for it. Even from,God’s side fellow- 
ship is an end in itself. 

To say that fellowship with God is not a means to anything 
else may, perhaps, seem like a theoretical abstraction, with no prac- 
tical importance. It is evident that God’s love does will to make 
man over; why, then, can we not say that love is the means and the 
holiness of man the end? Now it happens that it is of the very 
greatest practical and religious: importance not to change God’s 
love into a means. An illustration may help to make this clear. 
Every now and then we meet the objection to. Christian works of 
mercy that they are all too often a part of religious propaganda, 
and the objection is not always without justification. If men can- 
not be won for Christianity by direct methods, perhaps they can 
be won indirectly, by making them the object of Christian love. 
Even an outsider notes that there is something that gives offense 
in this use of love for some underlying purpose, even though it may 
be the very best; it is not real, genuine love. Of course Christian 
love includes the will to win one’s neighbor for Christ. This does 
not mean, however, that the love, which is shown to one’s neighbor 
when he is in physical distress, is to bea means. Its meaning lies, 
instead, entirely within itself. Christian love helps, simply and 
solely in order to help. There is something offensive even in a 
human love which does not give itself freely and immediately and 
without ulterior purposes; and yet it is said of God’s love that it is 
a means to something else! No, God is love, and when he loves, 
he loves without any purpose. Even on God’s side, fellowship 
with God is an end in itself; but to live in fellowship with God 
means to be transformed into his likeness. Thus the sanctification 
of man is the fruit of his fellowship with God, but fellowship with 
God does not cease, on that account, to be an end in itself and the 
love of God does not cease to be spontaneous and ‘‘unmotivated.” 
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RECONCILIATION AND THE AGAPE OF GOD 


We have now come to that final point, where reconciliation 
and the love of God become only two expressions for one and the 
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same thing. When it is said of reconciliation that “All things are 
of God,” this means that reconciliation flows entirely out of God’s 
love; but in actual fact the connection between God’s love and re- 
conciliation is even more intimate than is immediately evident from 
this statement. They are not two different things, but are at bot- 
tom one and the same; we cannot speak of the one without, at the 
same time, speaking of the other. God’s love is, in its essence, 
agape-love, i. e. it is a condescending love, a love that seeks the 
lost and desires fellowship with the sinner, a love that is sponta- 
neous and creative of fellowship. But its spontaneous nature 
never comes to clearer expression than when it meets the sin of 
man. Sin breaks the fellowship with God; his love repairs it; it 
is atoning and forgiving love. In full agreement with this con- 
ception of it, Christianity has always found the highest expression 
of the divine live in the reconciling death of Christ. So Paul 
says, “God commendeth his agape toward us, in that, while we 
were yet sinners, Christ died for us” (Rom. 5:8), and in the first 
Epistle of John, it is said, “Hereby know we love, that he laid down 
his life for us” (I John 3:16). To speak of God’s love and leave 
reconciliation out of account, is to rob that love of its divine depth; 
and conversely, to speak of reconciliation and not mean exclusively 
an act of divine love, is to speak of reconciliation in some other 
than a Christian sense. 

This indissoluble connection, this identity of God’s love and 
reconciliation is of the utmost importance in the treatment of the 
Christian idea of reconciliation. In it we possess the standard by 
which to measure the Christian content of every conception of 
reconciliation. A view of reconciliation which conflicts with God’s 
agape is condemned, from the Christian view-point, by that very 
fact. All that we shall-have to say in what follows is only an at- 
tempt to clarify this connection, or identify, between reconciliation 
and the love of God. On the other hand, there is a new difficulty 
for the question of reconciliation which grows directly out of this 
identity, and which we must now consider a little more closely— 
If reconciliation and God’s love are one, why speak any longer 
about reconciliation? Is it not enough simply to speak of the love 


of God? 
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DOES GOD’S LOVE MAKE RECONCILIATION SUPERFLUOUS? 


The preceding discussion has shown that the theocentric con- 
ception of Christianity concerning the relation between God and 
man results in a radical abolition of the usual idea of reconciliation. 
There is no longer any place for the idea that we can reconcile 
ourselves to God by any kind of sacrifice. The reconciling act is 
altogether from God’s side; “all things are of God.” And just 
here there arises a question of the most serious kind, which calls 
for extended treatment. 

It may be asked whether this abolition of the usual conception 
of reconciliation is not so radical as to do away with reconciliation 
entirely, and not simply with the egocentric idea of it? If every- 
thing actually is of God, in the unlimited sense that has been stated, 
why speak any longer of reconciliation? Is it not rather the case 
that the term reconciliation is a survival of the belief in reconcili- 
ation which has been rendered obsolete by Christianity, and that 
the retention of this survival only confuses the whole matter, pre- 
venting us from seeing that all is actually of God and has its 
ground solely and alone in his love, which is eternal and unchange- 
able, and therefore needs no intervening reconciliation? Can the 
matter not be plainly and simply stated as follows: ‘God is love; 
when he meets man’s sin, he can therefore do nothing else than for- 
give it. Is it not enough to speak of God’s love, without mixing 
with it anything about reconciliation? When we speak of recon- 
ciliation, in this connection, are we not diminishing and belittling 
God’s love, as though it could not give itself quite immediately and 
without a preceding reconciliation, and as though it were not self- 
evident that God, who is love, forgives sin?”’ 

Biblical proofs have been adduced for this conception. The 
parable of the Prodigal Son, especially, has been made to serve as 
such a proof. There, it has been said, Jesus depicts God as the 
Father who, in his love, receives to himself the son who has come 
back penitent, and does it without reservation of any kind. Jesus 
inserts no reference to his own reconciling death as a ground for 
forgiveness; its only ground is God’s own love and mercy. The 
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later Christian belief in reconciliation has no connection with Jesus’ 
own view, but is, on the contrary in irreconcilable opposition to it. 
The Gospel of Jesus is a message of self-evident forgiveness. 
Everyone knows that an earthly father is indulgent of a son’s mis- 
takes and forgives him because he is, after all, his son, and so 
Jesus would teach us by this parable to take it just as much for 
granted that God, the heavenly Father, forgives us our sins, if 
only we are sorry for them. This view can be briefly summed up 
in the statement that, since God is love, reconciliation is quite su- 
perfluous. 

In actual fact, it is hard to think of an idea that is as com- 
pletely mistaken, from the Christian viewpoint, as this one. There 
are many objections that could be brought against its details, not 
the least of them against the mistaken interpretation to which the 
parable of the Prodigal Son has been subjected and against the 
arbitrary use that is made of this parable; but we must content 
ourselves with speaking of the principle of it. And here it must 
be said that it has completely turned things around. According to 
this conception of it, God’s love makes reconciliation superfluous; 
the real fact is that it is just God’s love that makes reconciliation 
necessary. If God were not love, then perhaps, we might say that 
reconciliation was unnecessary. 

This is our main thesis, but before we go on to explain it, we 
want to direct attention to some efforts to gain an understanding 
of the Christian belief in reconciliation by another way. 


IX 


RECONCILIATION AS THE SYNTHESIS OF THE HOLINESS AND LOVE 
OF GOD 


Reconciliation is often represented as a synthesis of the holi- 
ness and the love of God. It was not only the condition of man 
that was changed by sin, so this opinion runs, but sin also exerted 
an influence upon God, and its effects can be traced into the divine 
nature itself. It produced a tension between God’s holiness and 
his love. Because of his holiness, God must condemn sin; in his 
love, his will is to forgive it. God’s holiness, as an inescapable 
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“must,” stands in the way of the purposes of his love, and there- 
fore he cannot accomplish those purposes without first disposing 
of the demands which his holiness makes. This tension can also 
be described negatively, in some such forms as this: Because of his 
love, God cannot condemn; because of his holiness, he cannot freely 
forgive. Reconciliation, then, is the release of this tension. In 
reconciliation love triumphs over holiness, but in such wise that 
holiness gets its due. In reconciliation love found a way to for- 
giveness that even holiness can accept; God’s aioe: requires re- 
conciliation ; his love furnishes it. 

Undoubtedly this conception of the matter is far more pro- 
found than the one last described and is of great importance as a 
reaction against superficial talk about self-evident forgiveness. 
Nevertheless, from a positive viewpoint, it must also be called mis- 
leading. The mistake of the former view is not corrected merely 
by adding to God’s love the holiness that makes reconciliation neces- 
sary. It still operates with an inferior conception of God’s love 
and forgiveness, which makes them equivalent to sentimental love 
and mild indulgence. It may be added that the proposed amend- 
ment is not applicable, for even a just judge can, under certain cir- 
cumstances, dispense with punishment without ceasing to be just. 
Such a remission of penalty can often co-exist with the strictest 
justice; it need not be dictated by love at all, but only by fairness. 
It is thus an inferior notion of justice and holiness with which the 
effort is made to correct the defects of an inferior notion of love. 

Dissatisfied with this attempt, some have asserted that the 
divine love does not need to be completed in this way by justice and 
holiness. God’s love, it is said, is in itself holy love and, as such, 
must require reconciliation. It is not anything outside of God’s 
love, but its own holy nature, that makes reconciliation necessary. 
But even though we succeed, in this way, in getting rid of shallow 
views of the love of God that picture it as slack indulgence, even 
this idea is not without its danger. It is only a short way from 
this to the idea that it is not really God’s love, but the holiness in- 
cluded in it, which makes reconciliation necessary. If we really 
want to get to the innermost depths of the Christian idea of re- 
conciliation, we must not stop until we have found the immediate 
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connection between love and reconciliation. The assertion that 
we have made, namely that it is just God’s love that makes recon- 
ciliation necessary, contradicts even the idea that we have last de- 
scribed. 

The meaning of this assertion may now be more closely de- 
fined. Reconciliation is necessary, not because God’s love is holy, 
but simply because tt 1s love. It is the more important to see this 
clearly, because it then becomes plain that the reference to the re- 
conciliation in Christ denotes no weakening of the love of God; 
on the contrary, it is in this way that our conception of God’s love 
reaches its Christian depths. 


Xx 
GOD’S LOVE MAKES RECONCILIATION NECESSARY 


We have seen how hard it is, in general, to combine recon- 
ciliation with the love of God. Either we start with God’s love as 
the primary fact, and find any reconciliation superfluous; or else 
we start with reconciliation as the primary fact, and believe that 
we have to make room for it by positing something else, beside 
God’s love, to explain the necessity of reconciliation. This some- 
thing else may be called God’s holiness or certain eternal and un- 
changeable laws, which prevent God’s love from having free course 
without an intervening reconciliation. However contradictory 
these two conceptions seem, they nevertheless have this one thing 
in common—they cannot bring reconciliation and God’s love into 
real, inner connection. The reasonisin both cases the same. The 
meaning of God’s love and of man’s sin is deprived of all depth. 
God’s love is conceived as though it were the same thing as senti- 
mental love; and man’s sin is interpreted in a moralistic sense, as 
though it were merely a matter of moral errors and defects. By 
this double superficiality the fact is concealed that the two irrecon- 
cilable opposites are really God’s love and man’s sin. 

As regards God’s love, it is true, indeed, that the sinner does 
awaken God’s inner compassion. But it is most disastrous when 
this fact is used to deny or to wipe out the absolute opposition be- 
tween God and sin, i. e. between the divine love and sin. One who 
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believes that God’s holiness is irreconcilably opposed to human sin, 
but that God’s love can more easily be reconciled with it, does not 
know at all what God’s love is. 

And what sin really is, is not expressed when one speaks in 
soft words about poor, unhappy sinners. Of course, there may be 
a measure of truth in these words, but it shows us sin only in that 
aspect which it presents to external, moralistic reflection. It makes 
it appear that the sinner has no greater longing for anything than 
for a life in fellowship with God, but that certain moral mistakes 
lie, as a hindrance, between him and God. Invharmony with this 
view of sin, forgiveness is conceived as though God were indulgent 
of these defects and mistakes and did not allow them to stand in 
the way of fellowship with him. 

But this is not a true picture of sin. Sin is, at bottom, rebel- 
lion against God. Man, whom God has made for fellowship with 
himself and with other men, has turned away from him, pushed 
him out of his place, and usurped it for himself; and that is sin. 
In its essence, it is selfishness. This truth is often told, but its 
real sense is seldom made entirely clear. When sin is spoken of, 
it is usually given its moralistic meaning of single moral trangres- 
sions, or else it is interpreted quite abstractly as general sinfulness, 
which is only another name for human weakness and imperfection. 
Neither of these ways leads to the Christian conception of sin. 
For Christian faith, it is an established fact that God is love and 
that it is his will that love shall rule the world; but when we look 
at the world quite realistically, we cannot help noting that it is not 
love, but its diametrical opposite which rules there. Not love, but 
self-assertion is the law of all things; men, as individuals or as 
groups, are arranged against each other; everything is directed 
not toward giving in love, but toward getting in selfishness. 

God wills to bring his love into this world that is closed and 
indifferent to him. Here it is revealed most clearly that it is God’s 
very love that makes it impossible for forgiveness to be the ex- 
ternal, easy, self-evident thing that is generally called by that name, 
but that it can exist only in unbroken connection with a real re- 
conciliation. The sin that is to be forgiven is not one or another 
moral transgression that hinders the purposes of God’s love; and 
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forgiveness, therefore, cannot consist in God’s magnanimously 
overlooking these errors and pursuing his loving purpose anyhow. 
No; sin consists in this—man selfishly shuts himself off from God’s 
love, is not interested in it, and, insofar as he seeks God at all, does 
so with a selfish purpose, and—to use Luther’s expression—‘‘even 
from God, seeks only his own.” 

What, then, shall forgiveness mean? Does it become only a 
word, with no sense? If sin is conceived in moralistic fashion, it 
is not hard to understand the meaning of forgiveness; God is in- 
dulgent to man’s transgressions of his commandments, and allows 
men to participate in fellowship with him in spite of them. But 
if sin consists in man’s unwillingness to have any fellowship with 
God, in what sense can we still speak of forgiveness? Shall it mean, 
perhaps, that God is indulgent even of this unwillingness and does 
not ask whether man will accept his love or not? It would bea 
strange love indeed that would give of its riches to the loved one, 
but did not ask whether he accepted them or rejected them. Love 
is the will to fellowship. If it were to be indifferent to the ques- 
_ tion whether the beloved attached himself to the fellowship or not, 
then it would at once cease to be love. If it is not to cease to be 
love, it must require that there shall be a genuine reconciliation; 
the chasm that makes fellowship impossible must be filled up. And 
how can this be done otherwise than by the selfish human life ceas- 
ing to be selfish and opening itself to the divine love? This seems 
to be the only possibility. Selfishness must be sacrificed, so that 
love can rule. 

If this were the case, then fellowship with God would be pos- 
sible on the basis of holiness. But this is not the actual state of the 
case. The selfish life is assuredly not ready to bow to love and 
sacrifice itself. _It shows a remarkable lack of realistic sense, when 
one speaks of the power of love as though its very existence were 
enough to make sin and selfishness give way before it. Instead, 
love must itself assume the burden that selfishness causes, but re- 
fuses tocarry. Thereby love becomes—to speak with Luther—‘“‘a 
lost love.” 
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LOST LOVE 


We now approach the deepest mystery of reconciliation. God’s 
love and the selfish world, these are the two great opposites. Every 
attempt to describe the contrast otherwise, weakens it down. If 
we put God’s holiness in the place of his love, we do not sharpen 
the contrast, but dull it; so, too, when we interpret sin, not as selfish 
perversion of the will, but moralistically, as transgression. On the 
other hand, if our eyes are open to the real contrast, that between 
God’s love and man’s selfishness, then we see at once what an abyss 
yawns between them. It is not self-evident that they can be 
brought together. Something must be sacrificed. Selfishness 
sacrifices nothing, least of all itself. Instead, God, the divine love, 
takes this sacrifice upon himself, “for God was in Christ, recon- 
ciling the world unto himself.” 

Here we can speak, ina literal sense, of vicarious sacrifice and 
vicarious suffering. If the selfish human life refuses to fit itself 
to the divine love, God’s love does not refuse to fit itself to the con- 
ditions of the selfish human life. It may be asked, of course, 
whether such an adaptation is worthy of the divine love, and from 
the ordinary human point of view, the answer must undoubtedly be 
No. But such is the divine love, such is God’s agape, that it does 
not let human selfishness set a limit to its giving and self-giving. 
It descends into the world of sin and does not hesitate to give itself 
into the hands of selfishness. It becomes a sacrifice in a new and 
deeper sense than that in which love is always sacrificing for the 
one it loves. It undertakes to become a lost love, a love trodden 
under foot by selfishness. That is the way of the divine reconcili- 
ation. “All things are of God, who reconciled us to himself 
through Jesus Christ,” says Paul, and adds at once that profound - 
word, ““He that knew no sin was made sin for us, that we might be 
the righteousness of God in him” (in Luther’s translation, “Die 
Gerechtigkeit die vor Gott gilt’). We may let the word stand here 
with all the sharpness of its paradox. To apprehend completely 
the meaning of this word of Paul’s, “Christ was made sin for us,” 
may not be possible. This much, at least, is clear there is some- 
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thing that is common to us and Christ with reference to sin. It 
deals with fellowship with God on the basis of sin, but with right- 
eousness as the fruit of fellowship with God. 

But even of the fruit of this love that gives itself up so recklessly, 
we must speak more reservedly than is usually done. The omnipo- 
tence of suffering love is often all too lightly spoken of as an estab- 
lished fact that can be taken for granted. Soina popular Swedish 
Passion-hymn of Geiger’s it is said, “There is nothing that is not 
won by love that suffers.” By such a half-naturalistic metaphysi- 
cal doctrine of the omnipotence of suffering love its actual dangers 
are concealed. It is as though love could lose nothing; but if that 
is true, then love’s sacrifice loses its character as genuine sacrifice. 
How often it happens that Jesus’ word, “He that loseth his life for 
my sake, the same shall keep it” (Luke 9:24) is misinterpreted in 
the sense just described; as though it were only a rule of prudence 
for one who wants to be sure to win out in the end! While the 
world reckons only with external means of power, Jesus has dis- 
covered another and surer way, the way of love, of giving, of sacri- 
fice. Even though he who takes this way were to lose outwardly, 
he can yet be sure that, in the last resort, he will win. But what 
shall we say about a “sacrifice” so motivated? It is, in fact, the 
opposite of sacrifice; it is only a special form of self-assertion, all 
the more refined because it hides behind the mask of sacrifice and 
love. But Jesus speaks of real loss and real sacrifice, and it is only 
the love that is ready to become a lost love that is capable of that. 

That is the characteristic thing about the divine love, as we 
meet it in Christ, that it is really and in all seriousness a lost love. 
Infinite love is expended by God upon the selfish life of man and is 
irretrievably lost. When the word of reconciliation is sown, “some 
falls by the wayside’—and is lost ; “some falls upon stony ground”’ 
—and is lost; “some falls among thorns’—and is also lost without 
bearing fruit. This is love’s greatest sacrifice and deepest suffer- 
ing, to become lost love. But God’s love does not cease, because it 
is trodden down by human selfishness and, in the literal sense, cast 
out and lost. 

And when does divine love meet us as lost love, except on the 
cross of Christ? The love which, even though lost, ceases not to 
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be love, is, just as lost love, the victory over all that opposes it. 
Here, but only here is the place to speak of the omnipotence of love. 
The road is built between God and the world that is bound in selfish- 
ness. Therefore Christian faith sees in the reconciling act of 
Christ the unshakable ground for our fellowship with God. 


THE THEOLOGY OF LUTHER’ 


JOHN ABERLY 
Gettysburg, Pennsylvania 


T may be well to remind ourselves at the outset that, unlike 
Calvin in his monumental J/nstitutes, Luther never attempted to 
write any system of theology. Melanchthon in his Loci was the 
systematic theologian of the Wittenberg Reformation. Luther 
on the other hand was the prophet who out of a rich religious ex- 
perience apprehended and gave expression to regulative truths and 
these are the material on the basis of which the theology of the 
Reformation has been constructed. In all his works, the religious 
interest was always uppermost. This appears very clearly in the 
explanation of the Creed in the Small Catechism, which may be 
regarded as a system of Christian theology in miniature. God is 
there presented as Creator and Preserver, but this is dwelt on in 
order to press home the truth that we are in duty bound to thank, 
praise, serve and obey him. In the same way, in Article two, Christ 
is confessed as true God and true Man but it is that we may be his, 
live under him in his kingdom, and serve him in everlasting right- 
eousness, innocence and blessedness. Article three does not treat 
of the Person of the Spirit as such but only of him in relation to 
believers, calling, enlightening, sanctifying, and preserving them in 
the true faith. We look in vain for a doctrinal statement about 
the Trinity such as we have in the Westminster Catechism. And 
what is true of his Catechism is also true of those writings that are 
more theological. Even the ubiquity of the body of Christ, which 
may be regarded as highly doctrinal, was stressed not for specula- 
tive reasons but in order that the religious values of the Real Pres- 
ence in the Lord’s Supper might be preserved. Religious interests 
are throughout supreme. And it is because Christ is supreme in 
the Christian religion that the theology of Luther places him in its 
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very center. It may help in the summarizing of that theology if 
we view it first in respect to the new insight it has given us into 
the character of God, and then consider Luther’s interpretation of 
the way of salvation as it affects man. 


I 
CHRIST IS CENTRAL AS THE REVEALER OF GOD 


Luther’s theology is Christology. Dr. H. R. Mackintosh in 
his The Doctrine of the Person of Jesus Christ acknowledges the- 
ology’s indebtedness to Luther by stating that with him “there 
came into the world a deeper understanding of the Person of Christ 
than had prevailed since the Apostolic Age” (p. 230). He fur- 
ther adds that “the Gospel is in the historic Savior and it is all 
there. Theology and Christology are no longer independent as- 
pects of doctrine; they coincide.” Along the same line one may 
quote from K6stlin: “To start with the humanity of Christ through 
which the mercy of God is revealed, and to mount through it to the 
invisible Father who has through it done such great things for us 
is declared by Luther to be the single and only way to the Knowl- 
edge of God” (The Theology of Luther, Hay’s translation, 
ii) 22/). : 

This has led those who follow Luther to lay special stress on 
the Incarnation—God manifest in the flesh. It gives full force 
to Jesus’ own words that he that hath seen me hath seen the Father. 
We do not start with a knowledge of God and then, with that as 
the standard, view Christ in order to determine whether he may 
be given a place on the side of God. One often hears the state- 
ment that it is only in recent times that the real humanity of Jesus 
has been recognized by theology. But when Luther found God 
in the historic Jesus, did he not already recognize it—God in Christ, 
God in Man, a true Incarnation? Thus he says: “Wilt thou go 
surely and meet and grasp God rightly, so finding grace and help 
in him, be not persuaded to seek him elsewhere than in the Lord 
Christ. Let thine art and study begin with Christ and there let it 
stay and cling’ (H. R. Mackintosh, op. cit., p. 231). 

This theology of the Incarnation, God in Christ, the divine in 
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the human, the eternal in the temporal, runs through the whole 
range of Luther’s theology. His view of the Lord’s Supper, Christ 
truly present under the form of bread and wine, is perhaps the 
most pronounced expression of it. It is the same principle that 
appears in his conception of the Word of God—the Spirit of God 
in the Word written by men, again the eternal in the temporal, 
divine truth incarnated in human language. It is the theology of 
the grace of God. The human has the capacity to receive the 
divine and to give expression to it. In true Pauline fashion, this 
does not lead to a glorification of the human, the earthly vessel 
that contains the heavenly treasure, but to the divine grace, good- 
ness and power that has condescended thus to tabernacle among 
men. This gives the theology of Luther its objective character. 
The emphasis falls on what is given, what is conferred by the 
divine on the human and in the human. 

That we know God in Christ and in him alone leads to another 
important fact stressed by Luther in his earlier more than in his 
later writings. It is that we know God only insofar as he has 
revealed himself. Behind this Revealed God (Deus Revelatus), 
there is the Hidden God (Deus Absconditus). This Hidden God 
Luther calls at times the unpreached God. Kostlin regards Luther’s 
holding together these two conceptions of God the most difficult 
subject to understand in his theology (op. cit., II, 310). It does 
not have much of a practical bearing on his preached theology. It 
must however be borne in mind when attempting to understand 
Luther on predestination. On the subject of election Luther was 
as Augustinian as was Calvin. Yet the vital difference between 
them lies here that Luther refers predestination to the secret coun- 
sels of the Hidden God as he does also his metaphysical attributes 
of omnipotent power and immeasurable wisdom. It is therefore 
not a subject for even sanctified curiosity to pry into but is to be 
left hidden as is the Hidden God himself. In recent times this 
distinction between God revealed and hidden appears in not a few 
discussions and is given special prominence in the theology of Karl 
Barth. While the background of Barth’s theology is Calvinistic, 
it is of interest to note how frequently Barth in his works refers 
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to Luther, and that this is even more true of Barth’s collaborator, 
E. Brunner. 


II 
CHRIST CENTRAL AND THE ONLY CENTER IN MAN’S SALVATION 


Luther’s theology indeed began here...If his theology is 
Christology, it is equally true that his Christology is Soteriology. 
It begins where Luther’s experience of salvation began, with a 
deep conviction that man is unable to save himself. Luther’s dis- 
cussion with Erasmus about the freedom of the will must be un- 
derstood as his expression of man’s inability to save himself. 
Kostlin puts Luther’s attitude on this question tersely but exactly 
when he says that according to Luther, “we have free will only in 
regard to what is beneath us, not in that which is above us” (op. 
cit., p. 344). 

However, the theology of the Grace of God directs our atten- 
tion chiefly not to the inability of man but to the power of the God 
of love in Christ who succeeds where man fails. In common with 
all the other Reformers, this led Luther to make central in the 
saving work of God a real atonement for sin through the life and 
especially the death of the Son of God. The forgiveness of sins, 
thus secured, is made the equivalent of salvation; for, as the Cate- 
chism puts it, where remission of sins is, there is life and salvation. 
(For a full development of this Theology the reader may be refer- 
red to H. R. Mackintosh, The Christian Experience of Forgive- 
ness.) The difference between Luther and Rome fundamentally is 
a difference between their conceptions on how this forgiveness 
is mediated. Is it through a hierarchical priesthood? Or does 
the sinner have direct access to it through faith in Christ? The 
ninety-five Theses and the Indulgence controversy that followed 
struck this keynote at the very beginning. Though Luther’s the- 
ology was then as yet far from being completely thought out, one 
is safe in saying that it was all there. The truth that we become 
children of God through faith, that then there is given to us not 
the spirit of bondage again to fear but the Spirit of adoption 
whereby we cry Abba Father, or, in the language of theology, that 
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the sinner is justified by faith, thus became the material principle 
of the Reformation. 

To create and promote such faith is the purpose of the min- 
istry of the Word and the Sacraments. And the goal of this 
whole work of salvation is a new life in Christ, the New Obedience 
of the Augsburg Confession. The danger to those who follow 
Luther’s theology of the Grace of God, as it was of those who fol- 
lowed Paul’s, is that this doctrine of salvation by grace through 
faith may be abused. It leads some on the one hand to turn their 
liberty into license. More subtle, however, is the danger lest the 
believer be so wrapt up in the peace and joy he has found in his 
salvation that he is led to forget and neglect his duty to go on into 
perfection, and even more so his duty to a world that needs to be 
reconciled to God. John Wesley, who himself got his start in his 
life of conscious reconciliation with God from Luther’s Introduc- 
tion to the Romans, John Wesley with his passion for holiness and 
his zeal for evangelism, may here give us the needed corrective. 
But do we need to go even beyond Luther’s theology to find such a 
corrective? In an article in the composite volume Mysterium 
Christi (p. 218), Professor Paul Althaus of Erlangen speaks of 
the exclusive and the inclusive aspects of Christ’s work of redemp- 
tion and holds both to be necessary. He criticizes Schleiermacher, 
and in doing so criticizes the theology of our times for failing to 
see the need of an atonement for sin and thus imperiling the truth 
of the sternness of the ethical in the way of salvation; but he 
criticizes no less severely the orthodoxy (by which he means ortho- 
dox Lutheranism) for overlooking what Luther always stressed: 
“For Luther, justification was both to pronounce righteous and 
to make righteous im one . . . The conception of an unconditioned 
fellowship with God must deteriorate unless it is proved in the 
same breath to be sanctifying fellowship . . . Schleiermacher 
and Orthodoxy show, from opposite sides, that Luther’s idea of 
Justification (which is also that of the New Testament), as the 
unity of forgiveness and renewal, of the exclusive and the inclusive 
character of Christ’s work, has been lost. It is the task of modern 
theology to regain this unity.” It will be regained if we go back 
to Luther’s theology. 
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I would not be understood as committing myself to an ac- 
ceptance of the entire theology of Luther. The distinction between 
the Deus Revelatus and the Deus Absconditus, as he develops it, 
seems too dualistic. The communications are too scholastic and 
the doctrine of the ubiquity of the body of Christ expressed too 
much in spatial terms. Nor can I follow him in his Aristotelian 
rather than Biblical view that God is-impassible. His emphasis 
on the exacting sternness of God led him, after the manner of 
Anselm, to dwell too much on the equivalence of sin and justice 
in his conception of the Atonement. But in spite of all of these, 
the regulating principles that shaped his theology are such as com- 
mend themselves not only to Lutherans but also to many other 
Protestants who still hold to a theology of Revelation. Every 
forward step in theology since Luther’s time has been deeply in- 
debted to him. Schleiermacher with his theology based on ex- 
perience, Ritschl with his emphasis on the historical Jesus and on 
reconciliation, Karl Barth with his theology of the totally Other, 
all can and do appeal to one or other of Luther’s teachings. I con- 
clude by calling attention to the obligation that rests on our 
Lutheran seminaries that they strive to be worthy of the name 
Lutheran by exploring afresh the truths that broke in on Luther’s 
soul making both the Reformer and the Reformation, as well as by 
utilizing the new materials that have been made available since his 
time through new insights and fresh applications to the needs of 
our day, thus carrying on the work he began, not forgetting his 
own dictum that prayer, meditation and trial make the Theologian. 


MARTIN LUTHER AND MODERN BUSINESS 


ABDEL ROSS WENTZ 
Gettysburg, Pennsylvania 


HEN we set out to trace Luther’s influence on modern life, or 

any aspect of modern life, we need to remind ourselves that 
the Lutheran Reformation was primarily a religious movement. 
We must avoid the idea that Luther started out to fashion a new 
type of society or civilization, that he set out with the express pur- 
pose of reforming the church, overthrowing the Pope, and correct- 
ing the glaring immoralities of the times. He did no such thing. 
His purpose was not negative but positive. His aim was not 
political or social or even moral. It was religious, and the princi- 
ples of the Reformation grew out of his religious experience. He 
wanted to be assured of the forgiveness of his sins. He wanted 
to be assured of his personal salvation for eternity. Martin Lu- 
ther was first, last, and always a prophet, a man of religion. When- 
ever he touched on any other subject it was purely incidental to his 
main purpose of reforming the religious lives of men. And any 
results for politics or business that may have grown out of the 
Reformation movement must be regarded as by-products. They 
are not a part of the original purpose of the movement. 


LUTHER WAS NOT A BUSINESS GENIUS 


Luther was a genius in the sphere of religion. He was a 
busy man but not a business man. Grave economic changes were 
taking place all around him and he did not realize it. His interest 
was elsewhere. Serious economic movements were beginning to 
swell and roll, and he knew little or nothing about them. His in- 
terest was higher than that. He was so busy preaching the gospel 
and teaching the Bible in the university that he had no time or in- 
clination to attend to business matters. 

Then, too, he had so little capital that there was no inducement 
to learn the arts of trade. He never speculated in the stock market. 
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He never traded in margins. He never even loaned out money on 
interest. There was good reason for that. For many years he 
had a salary of only fifty dollars a year and his lodging. Of course 
in those days he could buy a pair of shoes for thirty-six cents, and 
a bushel of wheat for ten cents, and a whole cow for a dollar and 
a half. When he was married, at the age of forty-two, his salary 
was doubled and he received a hundred-dollars a year. And the 
house in which he lived, the Black Cloister, as it was called, was 
deeded to him by the governor of the province, the Elector Fred- 
erick the Wise. Seven years later his salary was increased to a 
hundred and fifty dollars a year. } 

Luther never concerned himself much about his financial in- 
come. He did not even accept all that was coming to him, or he 
might have been a wealthy man. Professors were expected, in 
addition to their salaries, to receive something from each student, 
but Professor Luther always declined to accept these honorariums. 
Then, too, his published books and pamphlets might have been a 
source of large income for him, for they were many and they sold 
in enormous quantities, but the great Reformer steadfastly re- 
fused to take any royalties from his books because he wanted the 
people to have his writings at the lowest possible rate. 

Luther’s expenses were heavy. He gave constantly and gen- 
erously to charity, and he dispensed hospitality with a reckless 
hand, always entertaining at his table poor students, clergymen, 
and relatives. And if he was not constantly in debt it was due to 
the wise management of his faithful wife. 

It was Katie who furnished the business ability for the whole 
Luther family. She took complete charge of the family purse, 
raised vegetables, kept swine, cattle, and fowls. In course of time 
she acquired little tracts of land and had them farmed for the 
benefit of the household. With all the heavy expenses of Luther’s 
charity and hospitality, her thrift and frugality nevertheless made 
it possible for them to buy several little properties in Wittenberg. 
A few years before he died Luther took his quill and with his own 
hand wrote on the wall above the handsome tile stove in their living 
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room a few business sentiments. They reflect some thrifty house- 
hold philosophy. Here are a few of them: 


Who esteems not a penny will never have a gulden (a 50c. piece). 
Who wastes an hour will waste a day. 

Who despises the gizzard will not get the hen. 

Who cannot live on a hundred gulden cannot live on a thousand. 


One cannot avoid the suspicion that this reflects the house- 
hold philosophy of “lord Katie” herself. Luther once said: “The 
greatest happiness is to have a wife to whom you can entrust your 
business.”” At another time he said: “I am rich, God has given 
me my nun and three children: What care I if I am in debt, Katie 
pays the bills.” 

Towards the end of his life Luther made a will. It is an in- 
teresting document. His personal property he estimated at five 
hundred dollars and his real estate at three thousand dollars. He 
meant to give it all to his widow. But the will did not stand, 
partly because he failed to mention some of his Wittenberg prop- 
erties and partly because he had drawn the will himself without 
the help of a notary and had not drawn it according to the legal re- 
quirements for a will. 

No, Luther himself was not a genius in business. He was a 
genius in the sphere of religion. He wanted to see his religious 
principles applied in every department of human life. For that 
reason he was not without interest in some of the minor problems 
of business and he even ventured to write two pamphlets on “Trad- 
ing and Usury” in which he tried to show how love may find exer- 
cise in the world of business as well as anywhere else. But if you 
read these pamphlets you find that he had no more idea of economic 
laws as we understand them than he had of electricity. No, his 
influence on the world of modern business was not direct, not 
through his own business ability or his writings on business topics. 

The more remarkable therefore are the vast results for busi- 
ness that have flowed indirectly from the religious movement that 
bears his name. For as a matter of fact there is a very real rela- 
tion between present-day industrial society and the Lutheran Ref- 
ormation of the sixteenth century. 
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THE ECONOMIC MOTIVE IN THE REFORMATION 


There was a strong economic motive in the Reformation move- 
ment itself. Much of the dissatisfaction with the Catholic church 
in Luther’s day grew out of the avarice and greed of the priests, 
the sordidness and money manipulations of the ecclesiastics. Again 
and again the representatives of the people complained to the gov- 
ernment authorities about the extortion that the church practiced 
on the rank and file of the people, the economic depression that 
weighed down so heavily upon the peasants, the laboring classes, 
let us say. And there was many a violent outbreak of Christian 
socialism here and there. In course of time Luther became the 
spokesman and mouthpiece of the downtrodden and oppressed, and 
he expressed their discontent in terms of religion. 

Those were stirring times in which Luther lived. Things 
were starting to move along various lines, not only in affairs of the 
church but also in affairs of government and of schools and of 
business. It was a time of many new discoveries and inventions. 
The cold stagnant waters of the Middle Ages were beginning to 
boil and flow. 

For one thing the discovery of America had caused great in- 
flow of gold and silver into Europe. And for this reason, among 
others, money came into general use as a medium of exchange and 
a standard of values. The art of banking began to flourish. The 
science of accounting came into being. It was Luther’s day that 
first saw the sudden swelling of fortunes, enormous accumulations 
of private wealth, great banking firms with almost boundless pub- 
lic credit, and a considerable number of money magnates who con- 
trolled politics with the power of finance. 

In short, in the Reformation period we find the roots of the 
spirit of capitalism. Now capitalism is not the spirit that works 
for money (that is as old as human nature), but the spirit that 
makes money work. This change from natural economy to money 
economy dates from the Reformation. And it has proved quite 
as revolutionary for business as the Reformation was revolutionary 
for religion and the church. 

It follows, therefore, that in the history of the modern world 
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the nerve of Protestantism and the sinew of money power lie close 
together in the body politic. The arteries of commerce and the 
marrow of Protestant religion were born at the same time. 

In fact there are some students of our times who claim that 
the spirit of capitalism is not only parallel with Protestantism but 
the result of Protestantism and its ethics, though they usually blame 
it on Calvin and the Reformed churches rather than Luther and 
the Lutherans. The theory is not proved and the most that we 
can say with certainty is that the Protestant Reformation marked 
the beginning of an era that is characterized by the free flow of 
labor and of capital, the mobility of society, the spirit of enter- 
prise and large undertaking, the will to venture and achieve. And 
these qualities have been potent factors in the moulding of modern 
business. 

Now there were at least four principles in Luther’s teaching 
that bear directly on the structure of business in this gilded age of 
ours. They carry a forceful suggestion, too, as to a remedy for 
its ills, 


INDIVIDUALISM AND MODERN BUSINESS 


In the first place, Luther’s teaching about religion released 
the individual man from the restraints of traditionalism, broke the 
shackles that bound him to human authorities and dwarfed his 
nature, lifted him out of the stagnation of mediaeval civilization 
and told him to go run because he is a person, the climax of God’s 
creation, on a par with every other person, be he king or pope. 

This principle of the infinite value of every human soul, so 
clearly set forth in the teaching of Christ himself and in the prac- 
tice of the early church, had been lost under the Roman ecclesiasti- 
cism of the Middle Ages. In those days the individual citizen had 
no rights of his own. In politics the prince or monarch was abso- 
lute and the State had the power of life and death over the indi- 
vidual. In industry there was no room for individual initiative: 
the craftsman was lost in the guild, which prescribed every detail 
of the craft and severely punished every effort at innovation. In 
religion the whole landscape was occupied by the pyramid of hier- 
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archy that headed up in the Pope. The individual Christian had 
to conform or get out of the church and off the earth. All society 
was sharply divided into classes separated from one another by 
deep lines of division and by almost insurmountable barriers. 
There was no freedom of motion, no room for enterprise or inno- 
vation. Personal initiative was a frozen asset. Everywhere the 
level stillness of a huge iceberg. 

But this whole system of stagnation through human author- 
ity received a mighty blow from the battle-axe of the great Re- 
former. He broke the ice and started the process that eventually 
wore down the solid frigidity of medieval society into the flowing 
currents of modern times. With all the force of his strong per- 
sonality Luther insisted upon the “freedom of the Christian man,” 
and in his little book with that title he stoutly asserts the right of 
every man to have immediate access to God and denies the right of 
any man or any thing to come between the individual believer and 
his God. There is indeed no direct demand for universal suffrage, 
or equal economic opportunity, or freedom of the intellect. But 
all these are implied, and much more. If every individual Chris- 
tian is on an absolute par with every other Christian before God, 
the peasant as good as priest, prince, or pope, then he has certain 
inalienable rights before his fellow man. And people did not hesi- 
tate long to draw these implications from Luther’s emphasis upon 
the supreme worth of the individual soul. The principle of indi- 
vidualism that began in the sphere of religion was soon extended to 
the whole range of human life. 

Man stood once more with head erect upon the earth. He 
realized again the worth of his soul and the dignity of his man- 
hood. He laid hold again on his God-given rights and accepted 
again his heaven-sent responsibilities. And this helped to supply 
the motive power for the regeneration of the world. For right 
there is where we discover one charge of the gunpowder that burst 
the restraints of traditionalism, beat off the dead hand of the past, 
and blasted open the way to our modern world of business with its 
spirit of enterprise and large undertaking. 
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But even more important as a contribution to modern business 
enterprise was Luther’s idea of a calling. He lifted common life 
out of the sphere of the common, and invested it with a sacredness 
that set a halo about the head of honest toil in the modern world. 

For many centuries before Luther it was supposed that the 
only sacred calling was that of the clergyman, the priest or the 
monk and nun, who lived apart from the distractions and pleasures 
of the world in “religious devotion” and strict self-discipline. To 
be in the midst of society, to indulge in the pleasures of friendship, 
to engage in trade, to marry and enjoy the delights of home,—to 
all this the stigma of dishonor attached. The supreme aim of 
Christianity, it was thought, was not to make a man a good citi- 
zen of this world, but to prepare him for citizenship in another and 
altogether different world beyond the grave, where there is neither 
buying nor selling, eating nor drinking, marrying nor giving in 
marriage, but where life is a continuous and uninterrupted round 
of devotional exercises. 

In opposition to all this Luther taught with the greatest possi- 
ble emphasis that this life is sacred and that ordinary human call- 
ings and relationships are holy. The cobbler, he says, or the mer- 
chant may be just as good, just as divinely called to his work, as 
the clergyman or priest. The virtue of a calling is measured not 
by its relation to a future life but to this life. The Christian, 
whatever his daily occupation, is already a saved man, and his life 
here on earth is as sacred as his life in heaven will be. A person 
expresses his Christian character not by detaching himself from 
employment and family and friends and giving himself up to ascetic 
practices, but by doing the daily task faithfully and joyfully, with 
trust in God and with devotion to his will. 

Luther says in one of his sermons: “It looks like a great thing 
when a monk renounces everything and goes into a cloister, carries 
on a life of asceticism, fasts, watches, prays, etc. . . On the other 
hand it looks like a small thing when a maid cooks a meal, cleans a 
room, and does other housework. But because. God’s command is 
there, even such a small work must be praised as a real service of 
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God far surpassing the holiness of all monks and nuns. For God 
has never commanded monasteries. But he has commanded that 
one should honor father and mother and help in the care of the 
home.” 

At another place he says: ““We should accustom ourselves to 
think of our position and work as sacred and well-pleasing to God, 
not on account of the position-and work, but on account of the 
faith from which the work flows. No Christian should despise 
his position and life, if he is living in accordance with the Word of 
God. . . . His is a right holy life and cannot be made holier even 
if he should fast himself to death.” ; 

Thus Luther restores religion to the people and sanctifies 
honest labor, the hum-drum round of daily duties. For he says: 
“What you do in your house is worth as much as if you did it up 
in heaven for our Lord God.” 

We Protestants now know that our God is not only a God of 
the mountain-top and the desert but also a God of the rolling val- 
leys of human industry and the fertile plains of human toil; not 
only God of the hidden monastery and the ample cathedral but also 
of the humming factory, the rich-yielding farm, and the teeming 
mart of merchandise; not only a God of anaemia and idleness but 
also of God of the body that blushes with the health of exertion. 

We now know that the scientist who searches out the hidden 
forces of nature and the inventor who teaches us how to marshal 
those forces so as to make them serve the useful purposes of daily 
human life are not engaging in a profane or secular occupation 
but are really thinking God’s thoughts after him. Now we know 
that the men and women who help to develop the arts, music, 
sculpture, painting, architecture, are not tempting us to indulge in 
forbidden pleasures but are teaching us to worship God in the 
holiness of beauty. Now we know too that the man who carries 
on a legitimate business does not necessarily violate the principles 
of the Gospel, the man who drives the vehicles of industry through 
the arteries of commerce and trade does not thereby transgress 
the most refined moral standards, but through his very calling and 
daily occupation may fulfill the supreme law of love to God and 
love to fellow man. And it would require a big sheet of paper to 
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figure out in dollars and cents the significance of that teaching 
during the past four centuries! 


A NEW SANCTITY TO HOME LIFE 


There is another way in which the religious principles of Lu- 
ther’s Reformation have contributed to modern business. That is 
by giving a new sanctity to home life and the family relationship. 

The world’s biggest business today is the business of bringing 
up the next generation, the business of marrying and establishing 
homes and raising families. And this business Luther dragged 
out from the shadows of slander and brought into the rosy light 
of the legitimate and the altogether lovely. The mediaeval church 
had insisted that if a man wanted to observe the higher morality 
and attain saintly character he must not contaminate himself with 
marriage. No priest nor monk could marry. At best marriage 
was regarded as a necessary evil that might be permitted to those 
who were not endowed with the purest virtues and who could not 
aspire to a life of saintliness. That was a foul slur on marriage 
and all that marriage involved. It polluted the very sources of the 
entire social system by debasing the home and the family as some- 
thing less honorable than celibacy and monkhood. 

But Luther, with one immense manly stroke, swept all this 
away. By his own example in marrying and bringing up a family 
in the nurture and admonition of the Lord, and by repeated precept 
of tongue and pen, he emancipated the family relationship from its 
position of inferior morality, raised the home from its secular and 
pagan estate and showed it to be the most tender and precious of 
human relationships. 

And so he not only purified the springs of national life (for 
no nation can rise higher than its family life) but he also made 
one of the most notable contributions to the social progress of the 
race. And, what is more to the point just now, he took away the 
stigma that had attached to family life, showed that its morality 
is not on a par with that of bootlegging and smuggling, and 
brought it into the realm of legitimate business. The family is in 
reality the germ-cell of all other industry. Even with all the limi- 
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tations that the divorce mills have placed upon the family industry 
in these modern times it still continues to be the industry that does 
easily the largest volume of business in our day. And I reckon 
that if the full story of that business were to be written the earth 
itself would not contain all the ledgers and day-books. 


IDEALS OF THRIFT AND USEFULNESS 


One more count in the contribution of Martin Luther to the 
volume of modern business is found in the fact that he inculcated 
ideals of thrift and usefulness. 

Before the Reformation the highest ideal of life could be 
attained only behind the walls of monasteries. It could be at- 
tained only by men and women who had cut themselves off from 
ordinary society and said good-bye to the common pleasures and 
duties of civic life. The present world is evil: let’s flee from it. 
The pleasures of earth are wrong: let’s renounce them. The 
natural instincts are bad: let’s repress them. What could be more 
downright anti-social? Nothing in the history of the human race 
has ever been so fatal to human progress as the monastic ideal. 
When that ideal of life was at its highest level of success, it meant 
the withdrawal of thousands of the world’s best people into lives 
of ease and idleness. It meant the withdrawal of the world’s 
choicest and purest souls from all active interest in the common 
life of toil and industry. It left the management of secular affairs 
to those who had not sufficient character or enthusiasm to adopt 
the loftiest mode of life. It was a terrible waste of human lives, 
a terrible misdirection of human energy! The Middle Ages almost 
sanctified charity and begging. And poverty was respected as 
apostolic. The streets and highways fairly swarmed with holy 
beggars and sacred paupers who hitch-hiked through life on the 
meritorious charity of the work-righteous. 

Now one of the greatest practical achievements of Luther and 
the other Reformers was to lay the axe at the root of this monastic 
theory of life. Luther set forth in clear and unmistakable terms 
that the man who cuts himself off from social relationships and 
useful occupations lives a crippled and artificial life. He pointed 
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out that the highest graces and virtues of the Christian life can 
only be acquired through social intercourse in the home and the 
state. Not to renounce the world, but to use it for God’s pur- 
poses,—that is the highest ideal of life. All natural pleasures are 
to be regarded as good gifts of God. ‘Ein Christenmensch muss 
ein frohlicher Mensch sein,” he said. 

The words which have been ascribed to Luther: “Wer nicht 
liebt Wein, Weib, und Gesang, Bleibt ein Narr sein Leben lang” 
are not literally Luther’s, but the underlying philosophy is his. 
For he said, “You may enjoy every pleasure in the world that is 
not sinful in itself.”’ “Everything that is fair and beautiful, nature 
has made attractive. Gold and silver she has made attractive and 
they are to be used, not despised or abused.” It is the Christian 
thing to labor for the gratification of the natural demands of the 
body. 

Luther delivered many a vigorous blow against idleness in 
all its forms. He stoutly opposed voluntary poverty and profes- 
sional begging, and demanded that every man should eat his bread 
in the sweat of his brow. In his famous “Address to the Chris- 
tian Nobility” he has several practical suggestions for overcoming 
the begging racket. He presents a plan for organized charity, a 
thoroughgoing and quite modern plan for the relief of the worthy 
poor. He proposes community chests and other projects for the 
general economic welfare. Anticipating our modern anti-trust 
legislation he calls on the princes to curb the monopolies and “find 
a bridle” for the profiteer. ‘‘How is it possible,” he says, “that 
in the lifetime of a single man such great possessions, worthy of a 
king, can be piled up, and yet everything be done legally and ac- 
cording to God’s will? I am not a mathematician, but I do not 
understand how a man with a hundred gulden can make a profit 
of twenty gulden in one year.” He objects to large accumulations 
of wealth for two reasons: first, it is a means of oppressing one’s 
fellow man; and second, it encourages idleness and worklessness. 

Luther was thoroughly consistent in his demand for thrift 
and industry on the part of every Christian. He made dead 
earnest with Paul’s injunction to the Romans: “Be diligent in busi- 
ness, fervent in spirit, serving the Lord.” To that end he blasted 
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the very foundations of the mediaeval monastery. And that re- 
stored to a life of productivity and fertility vast areas of human 
energy that had previously been barren or covered with the weeds 
of unwholesome living. 

George Santayana has referred to Protestantism as “conse- 
crated worldliness.”” So be it. The joys_of living in this world 
which Luther inculcated, will-account for a vast array of new de- 
mands on modern business and of new markets to meet those 
demands. And consecrated thrift and the sacred duty of work 
will be found on close inspection to be the very dynamic of modern 
industry. ? 


IF LUTHER WERE LIVING TODAY 


Luther himself was not a business specialist, but if he were 
to come back to the world of modern business, it is certain that he 
would have some vigorous words of admonition for us. He would 
point out many a weakness in our present economic system. And 
he would have some very practical suggestions to heal the moral 
rift in the modern world, to close the cultural fracture in modern 
society. He would continue to be interested primarily in the wel- 
fare of the common man and he would be strongly opposed to any 
kind of special privilege. He would demand a more equal dis- 
tribution of the products of labor, and would point out that there 
is no enduring wealth that is not commonwealth. He would de- 
nounce the rapacity of many of our money magnates and our 
captains of industry. He would encourage the growing sense of 
social responsibility which he would discern in many branches of 
industry today. 

If Luther were living today he would read the riot act to 
our love of luxury and soft living. Already four hundred years 
ago he expressed some very practical ideas on the cost of high 
living. ‘We need a general law,” he says, “against profusion and 
extravagance in dress, which is the cause of so much poverty 
among the people. . . Everybody wants to be equal with every- 
body else, and so pride and envy are aroused and increased among 
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us.” Again he says: “And then there is the excess in eating and 
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drinking for which we have an evil reputation in foreign countries. 
Preaching cannot stop it: it has become too common and has got 
too firmly the upper hand. The waste of money which it causes 
would be a small thing, were it not followed by other sins, murder, 
adultery, stealing, irreverence and all the vices. The temporal 
authorities should do something to prevent it.”’ Yes, Luther would 
surely score our love of luxury and extravagance, the cost of high 
living, which is such a prolific cause of discontent and poverty. 

And finally, if Luther were living today he would tell us in 
unmistakable accents that most of the wretched conditions in the 
business world of our day are due to the fact that we have lost one 
of the major chords of his own teaching. We modern Christians 
pride ourselves mightily upon the glorious principle of spiritual 
liberty that Luther enunciated, the grand conception of direct im- 
mediacy between the soul and God. And this idea of a new free- 
dom under God helps to account for many of the characteristic 
features of modern life, as we have seen. For four hundred years 
we have plumed ourselves on our spiritual liberty with all that this 
implies, but we seem to have forgotten that this principle of liberty 
has also its correlate principle, namely, the principle of obligation. 

The right of every man before God involves also the duty of 
every man to every other man. We forget that Luther emphasized 
not only the spiritual implications of the Fatherhood of God but 
also the various implications of the brotherhood of man. He did 
indeed teach that “a Christian man is a perfectly free lord of all 
and subject to none,” but in almost the same breath he taught also 
that “a Christian man is a perfectly dutiful servant of all and sub- 
ject to everyone.” In that connection he wrote, “From faith flows 
forth love which serves one’s neighbor willingly and takes no ac- 
count of profit or loss.” ‘Takes no account of profit or loss”: 
that is a note that has been lost or at least has become a mere 
undertone. 

If Luther were to return to us today he would call us back to 
that lost chord in his teaching. He would point out that if for 
four hundred years we had emphasized love as we have empha- 
sized liberty, if for four hundred years we had rung the changes 
on duty as we have rung the changes on privilege, the modern 
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business situation as well as the modern political situation would 
be very different from what it is. And he would lift that prophet’s 
finger of his and would point the way out of our present economic 
and political morass: by a new emphasis upon the brotherhood of 
man in the familyhood of nations, by guaranteeing to every man 
and every class in society and to every nation in the world the right 
to share in the world’s resources and in opportunity for self-de- 
velopment and expanding life. And when this shall have come 
we shall have entered upon that new era of human history in which 
there shall be no more war among the nations or among the classes, 
and no more poverty or starvation of privilege but by the grace of 
God an equal opportunity for every man that comes into the world. 


THE LUTHERAN HYMN BOOKS OF 1524 


L. FRANKLIN GRUBER 
Chicago, Illinois 


MONG what might be called the more important by-products 
of the Reformation was the restoration of the singing of 
hymns by the congregation. And the person, under God, who was 
chiefly instrumental in bringing this about, was Luther himself, 
the divinely chosen leader of that great world movement. He 
wrote a large number of hymns for the church, many of which are 
among the finest jewels of hymnology and are still sung, either in 
the original or in translation, throughout Protestantism. More- 
over, he urged others to do likewise. Thus in a letter to Spalatin 
he makes the following appeal : 


I am willing to make German Psalms for the people, after the example of 
the Prophets and the ancient fathers; that is, spiritual hymns whereby the 
Word of God, through singing, may conserve itself among the people. We 
are therefore seeking everywhere for poets. Since you are endowed with 
versatility and good taste in German expression, and since, through abundant 
effort, you have cultivated both these gifts, I beg you to join hands with us 
and make the attempt to transform a Psalm into a hymn, after the pattern I 
enclose. . . But I do not possess so great a gift that I am able to do what 
I desire. I wish, therefore, to prove you and see whether you are a Heman, 
an Asaph, or a Judith. For John Doelzig, who is also rich and pleasing in 
speech, I have the same entreaty. . . Answer me now which of the Psalms 
I may expect of you. 


Although we have no record that either Spalatin or Doelzig favored 
Luther with hymns in response to this particular request, it is well 
known that others gladly availed themselves of the privilege of 
helping to supply such a deeply felt want. 

The efforts of Luther to promote congregational singing by 
supplying the necessary hymns are also reflected in his prefaces. 
In his preface to the Wittenberg Chorgesangbuch of 1524, namely, 
the Geystliche gesangk Buchleyn, TENOR—which preface ap- 
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peared also in the 1525 edition by Maler of Erfurt (Enchiridion 
Geystlicher gesange), as well as in later editions of both—he wrote 
as follows: 


That it is good and pleasing to God for us to sing spiritual songs is, I 
think, a truth whereof no Christian can be ignorant, since not only the ex- 
ample of the prophets and kings of the Old Testament, who praised God with 
singing and music, poesy and all kinds of stringed instruments, but also the 
like practice of all Christendom from the beginning, especially in respect to 
Psalms, is well known to every one. . . Accordingly, to make a good begin- 
ning, and to encourage others who can do it better, I and a few associates 
have put together a few, in order to bring into full play the blessed Gospel 
which, by God’s grace, again hath risen. 


Other statements of similar import might be cited, but these are 
sufficient for our purpose. 


THE ACHTLIEDERBUCH AND ITS EDITIONS 


It was not until the first half dozen strenuous controversial 
years of the Reformation were over and a somewhat calmer period 
seemed to be beginning, that Luther set himself to the task of giv- 
ing to the church her much needed songs. He had just given the 
New Testament to the people in the German language, so that, as 
some one has well said, God might speak to them in their own 
tongue. He was now about to give hymns to the people, so that 
they might also speak to God in their songs. The first-fruits of 
these labors were offered to the church in the publication of single 
or separately printed hymns, as appears from an accumulation of 
circumstantial evidence. These hymns were apparently first pub- 
lished and used in Wittenberg, several at least during 1523. 

Of these separately printed hymns of Luther, at least one, 
together with three of Speratus, as we shall see later on, formed 
the basis of what I shall in anticipation call the first Protestant 
collection of hymns published in book form, the famous Acht- 
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hederbuch, or Eight-Hymn-Book, of 1524. The full title of this 
publication is as follows: 


Etlich Christlich lider 
Lobgesang/ vn Psalm/ dem rai= 
nen wort Gottes gemess/ auss der 
heyligé schrifft/ durch mancher= 
ley hochgelerter gemacht/ in der 
Kirchen zt singen/ wie es dann 
zum tayl berayt zu Wittenberg 
in ubung ist. 

wittenberg. 
M. D. Xiiij. 


Of the four other hymns of this rare booklet, three were also 
by Luther and one by an unknown, or at least a yet undetermined, 
author. But whether these had also before appeared separately in 
print or were in the hands of the compiler or publisher in manu- 
script, cannot with certainty be stated. 

The date upon the title-page (1514) is, of course, a printer’s 
error, with one X of the date omitted. It should therefore have 
been M.D. XXiiij [1524]. 

As we have spoken of this booklet as a collection of hymns, 
at least some of which had apparently been previously published 
and used, a few words should be said on this point. To begin 
with, the first four hymns have lengthy headings, definitely naming 
their authors, while the other four hymns are anonymous. In the 
second place, the first four hymns are definitely dated at the end, 
while the last four are undated. In the third place, the first two 
hymns are dated 1523, one year before the appearance of this 
booklet. These facts almost certainly prove that this publication 
was a collection of these hymns, which had been published and 
used separately before, to which the last four either unpublished 
or anonymously published hymns were probably added to complete 
the collection. 

Then, too, as the name of Luther is repeated at the end of the 
first hymn, it seems altogether plausible that the compiler of these 
hymns into a booklet was some one else than Luther, and that he 
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merely republished this hymn as he found it printed before with 
Luther’s name at the end, to which he himself also added Luther’s 
name in the heading. And the same might be said of the second 
hymn and Speratus, whose name appears also at the end and in the 
elaborate heading. 

Thus these and other points that might be cited, apparently 
indicate that the booklet was the publication of a collection, either 
wholly or in part, of previously published single hymns, and that 
neither Luther nor Speratus had much, if anything, to do with it. 
Moreover, all these facts leave the matter as to whether the booklet 
was printed at Wittenberg or not an open question, but with at 
least the suggestion that it was printed elsewhere. 

Concerning the presence of the word Wittenberg on the title- 
page, there has been some difference of opinion. The older view 
naturally was that it definitely determines the place of printing. 
But this does not necessarily follow, as the name Wittenberg is 
used on the title-page of other publications, whose colophon men- 
tions a different city as the place of printing. Enterprising pub- 
lishers, in their republications of some of Luther’s writings and 
translations of the Bible, to meet the demands of the trade, thus 
not infrequently placed the name Wittenberg on the title-page, 
indicating the source and thus commending their sale to the people. 
But quite generally a colophon gave the real place of publication, 
as well as the name of the printer. Historians, and even bibliog- 
raphers, have thus occasionally been misled by a title-page. Thus 
the date M.D. XXX. on the title-page of the first authorized edi- 
tion of the Augsburg Confession misled a very able writer on that 
historic document to attribute the printing of the same to the year 
1530, as the last leaf containing the very definite colophon giving 
the year 1531, but otherwise blank, was apparently missing from 
his copy. Other cases of similar confusion could be cited. 

The fact that the word Wittenberg occurs on the title-page of 
the Achtliederbuch does not necessarily, therefore, establish its 
place of printing. Indeed, the virtually conclusive evidence now 
seems to be that it was printed on the Gutknecht press, in Nurem- 
berg. As we now look at the title page in the light of the points 
just made, we can see that these points are apparently implied in 
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the words, “durch mancherley hochgelerter gemacht/ in der 
Kirchen zu singen/ wie es dann zum tayl beryat zu Wittenberg in 
ubung ist.” Thus it seems that at least in part these hymns had 
been in use before, and elsewhere (namely, in Wittenberg) than in 
the city of their publication now in book form. 

As to the time of its publication and its order among the hymn 
books of 1524, the evidence is that it was almost certainly printed 
very early in 1524, and of course before the more elaborate or 
larger hymn books of that year appeared, whose publication it 
probably suggested. It is not at all unlikely that this booklet of 
eight hymns is the one referred to in a letter by Musa, June, 1524, 
in the words psalterra Germanica Martini, unless he referred to 
those hymns of Luther in their separately published form and use, 
before their collection and publication with others in this book 
form. That Musa could not have meant the Wittenberg Geyst- 
liche gesangk Buchleyn, of which more will be said later, is evi- 
dent from internal evidence of the text itself. And that he could 
not have meant the Erfurt Enchiridion, either the one by Maler or 
the one printed by Loersfeld, also to be described later, appears 
from the heading or title of the hymn by Speratus, “In Got gelaub 
ich das er hat,” in the form in which that title appears in the same. 
This title in either Erfurt Enchiridion is apparently copied from 
the Achtliederbuch, as in the Erfurt books it states the basis of the 
hymns without giving the passages found in the Achthederbuch. 
The theory that Musa may have referred to some other and per- 
haps earlier published collection of hymns than the Achtliederbuch, 
is therefore highly improbable. 

The title of the Achtliederbuch is surrounded by an orna- 
mental woodcut border, the outside measurements of which are 6 
inches by nearly 414 inches, while its inside measurements (space 
of printed title) are 4 inches by 234 inches. The leaves of the 
copy in hand measure 734 inches by a trifle over 534 inches. The 
printed pages average about 6 inches by 4% inches. It has 12 
leaves or 24 pages, of which the title-leaf is the first, the lower 
half of the recto and the whole of the verso of the last leaf being 
blank. It has no catchwords nor pagination, but it has signa- 
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tures, running in fours for A, B and C, of which only B (that is, 
B:) and C (that is, C:) are given. 

Of this erroneously dated M.D.Xiiij Achtlhederbuch there 
were either two impressions, or, perhaps rather, after some of the 
copies had gone through the press, the printer’s eye caught an in- 
verted 3 in the date 1523 at the end of the first hymn and corrected 
it or turned it right side up. Or something may even have hap- 
pened to his type during the printing, causing the 3 to be inverted. 
At this point in the progress of the press impressions he also seems 
to have made a slight change in the upper part of the title-border. 
There is a copy with the inverted 3 in Wolfenbiittel and one in 
Nuremberg. Of the kind with the corrected 3, besides the copy 
here described, there is a copy in Berlin and one in Hanover. 

Another edition of this famous booklet appeared during the 
same year, in which the printer’s error in the date of the first edi- 
tion noted above was corrected. The date of this edition is, there- 
fore, correctly, M.D. XXiiij., while the date of its first hymn, 
Luther’s “Nun frewt euch lieben Christen gmeyn,” is 1524, in- 
stead of 1523, as in the first edition. Moreover, the spelling of 
the last two words in the first line of the above hymn as it appears 
between the two parts of the music, is “Christen gmein,” instead 
of “Christen gmeyn.” So the word last, as it occurs in the first 
line below the music in the hymn is spelled Jasst. Of this second 
edition there are at least five other copies extant, namely, in Ham- 
burg, Heidelberg, Munich, Wernigerode and Wolfenbiittel. 

A reprint or republication of this hymn book was made the 
same year by Melchior Remminger of Augsburg, in which the date 
is, of course, correctly, M.D. XXiiij. The title is differently ar- 


ranged and the spelling of it also differs from the above, as a few - 


lines will illustrate, as follows: 
Etlich Christliche 


lyeder Lobgesang/ vnd Psalm/ 
dem rainen wort gotes gemess/ auss 


CEC: 


—_ = 


~ 
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THE ACHTLIEDERBUCH HYMN HEADINGS 


Each.of the hymns has a heading, which serves as a sort of 
introduction to it. Believing that these headings will be of in- 
terest, I shall give them as they stand, together with the first lines 
of the hymns themselves. The heading to the first hymn is as 
follows: 


Ein Christenlichs lied Doctoris 
Martini Luthers/ die vnaussprechliche 
gnaden Gottes vnd des rechten 
Glaubens begreyffendt. 


Below this heading are the musical notes in two parts across 
the page, with the words of the first line (or verse) between them, 
“Nun frewt euch lieben christen gmeyn.” Then follow ten stan- 
zas, the first one again giving the first line (verse), each stanza 
having seven verses, set in each case in three full lines across the 
page with the shorter fourth simply completing the stanza. There 
is therefore no verse arrangement apparent to correspond to the 
rhyme, such as we are accustomed to in modern English hymns. 
At the end of the last stanza is the date, 1523, with the name of 
the author, Mart. Luth. to the right of it. 

The second hymn is headed as follows: 


Ein lied vom gesetz vnd glauben/ gewal= 
tigklich mit gotlicher schrifft verlegt. 
Doctoris Pauli Sperati. 


Below this heading is the music in two parts, again with the 
first line, or what we should set as a line or verse, between, “‘Es ist 
das hayl vns kumen her.” This is followed by fourteen stanzas, 
of seven verses each, set, as all the rest are set, like the first hymn 
above noted. The hymn is not dated at end, like the first, nor does 
it repeat the author’s name. But immediately following it, that is, 
on the fourth leaf, recto and verso, is a long collection of short 
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Scripture passages upon which the hymn is based, with the fol- 
lowing heading: 


Anzaygung auss der schrifft warauff diss 
gesang allenthalben ist gegriindet/ Darauff sich alle 
vnser sach verlassen mag. 


This is followed at the end, foot of verso of the fourth leaf, by 
Wittenberg 1523 Pau. Speratus. 


The third hymn has the following heading: 


Ein gesang Doct. Sperati/ zu bekennen 
den glauben/ mit anzaygung der schrifft/ alts vnnd 
news Testaments/ wo ein yeder artickel des 
glaubés/ in jr gegriindt ist/ nach ausswey= 
sung der buchstaben verzeychet. 


The notes follow in three parts across the page, with the first 
line (verse) between the first two, “In Got/ gelaub ich das er hat.” 
The hymn has nine stanzas, of what we should call fourteen verses 
each, as the rhyme indicates. On the verso of the sixth leaf begins 
a two page collection of Scripture passages upon which the hymn 
is based, closing the last half of the last line with the place and 
date of composition, Wittenberg 1524, but without the closing 
punctuation period. 

The fourth hymn has the following heading: 


Ein gesang Doct. Sperati/ zu bitten 
vmb volgung der besserung/ 
auss dem wort Gottes. 


There are no musical notes, but the hymn being of the same 
meter and number of verses to the stanza, it was manifestly meant 
to be sung to the music of the former hymn. The first words 
(verse) are, “Hilff got/ wie ist der méschen not.” It has six 
stanzas. The verso of the eighth leaf is devoted to a collection of 
Scripture passages forming the basis of the hymn, followed im- 
mediately below the last line, in the middle, by the name of the 
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place and the date of composition, Wittenberg 1524, also without 
the punctuation period after the date. 

The fifth, sixth and seventh hymns are set to the same music, 
in two parts across the page, with the first words (verse) of the 
first of the three hymns between them, “Ach got von hymel sihe 
darein.”” These three hymns have therefore a common heading 
preceding the first, top of the ninth leaf, recto, as follows: 


Die drey nachfolgenden Psalm. 
singt man in disem thon. 


Below this is the heading to the first of the three hymns, as a 
sort of subtitle, Der. #j. Psalm. Saluu me fac. As already stated 
the first words (verse) of this hymn, as repeated in the hymn itself, 
are “Ach got vo hymel sihe darein.” It has six stanzas, marked 
by paragraph marks, of seven verses each. The second of these 
three hymns (the sixth in the book) is headed, Der. xiij. Psalm. 
Dixit insipiens. Its first words (verse) are, “Es spricht der 
vnweysen mundt wol.’” It also has six stanzas of seven verses 
each, indicated by paragraph marks. The Third of these three 
hymns (the seventh in the book) is headed, Der Psalm De pro- 
fundis. It is, of course, based upon the 130th Psalm. Its first 
verse is, ““Auss tieffer not schrey ich zu dir.” It has only four 
stanzas, but also of seven verses each. These three hymns have no 
name of author, nor date and place mark; but, as is well known 
from other sources, they are from the hand of Luther himself. 

The last or eighth hymn in the book begins at the top of the 
verso of leaf ten and occupies nearly four pages, ending middle 
of the recto of leaf twelve, the last half and its verso being blank. 
It is headed as follows: 


Ein fast Christlichs lied vom waren 
glauben/ vnd rechter lieb Got= 
tes vnd des nechsten. 


The music is in four parts across the page, with the words of 
the first line (verse) between the first two parts, “In Iesus namen 
heben wir an.” It has nineteen stanzas of five verses each. No 
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name of author, nor date, nor place, is given, and no one can with 
certainty assign it to any one, although we might conjecture that, 
as the group of three hymns given above are from the hands of 
Luther and yet are without his name, so this one might also be 
assigned to him, although there are certain difficulties of style to 
be overcome in such assignment, which time would not allow me 
at this time to discuss. 7h 


OTHER HYMN BOOKS OF 1524 


The Achtliederbuch was, however, as already intimated, not 
the only hymn book published during the year 1524. Soon after 
its appearance, probably because of the warm welcome with which 
it was received, another collection was arranged for, containing 
twenty-five hymns, eighteen of which were by Luther, the four 
that had appeared in the Achtliederbuch, together with fourteen 
new ones. This issued from the press of Maler in Erfurt, with 
the following title: 


Enchiridion 
Oder eyn Handbuchlein 
Eynem yetzlichen Christen fast nutzlich 
bey sich zuhaben/ zur stetter vbung 
vnnd trachtung geystlicher ge= 
senge/ vnd Psalmen/ Recht= 
schaffen vnnd kunstlich 
vertheutscht. 
M.CCCCC. XXITII. 


As the Strassburg copy of this hymn book—the only known 
copy then existing—was destroyed by fire in 1870, it is now known 
only in an 1848 Erfurt reprint. 

Very soon after the appearance of the above, Loersfeld, also 
of Erfurt, probably moved by popular demand, republished the 
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same hymns, although varying slightly in their order, under the 
following title: 


Eyn Enchiridion oder 
Handbuchlein. eynem ytz= 
lichen Christen fast nutzlich bey sich 
zuhaben/ zur stetter vbung vnd 
trachtung geystlicher gesenge 
vnd Psalmen/ recht= 
schaffen vnd kunst= 
lich verteutscht. 
M.CCCCC. XXiiij. 


We should prefer to call this publication only a duplication of 
the one above, to supply the demand, rather than another hymn 
book. Of this publication there is a copy in the church library in 
Goslar. 

Indeed, so great was the demand that before the end of the 
year another edition, only slightly varying from the above, came 
from the Loersfeld press, of which there is a copy in the Strass- 
burg University Library. 

As to the part Luther had in the publication of these Erfurt 
hymn books, there is some difference of opinion. But it is not 
likely that he had any direct, if indeed any, connection with their 
publication. 

There is another hymn book in which Luther is believed to 
have been directly interested, whose publication he may have per- 
sonally directed or superintended, though it may have been in 
cooperation with Johann Walther. This is the musically important 
Geystliche gesangk Buchleyn, published by Joseph Klug, also in 
1524. This was published in separate forms for the four voices 
of the choir. Thus the title of the Tenor copy is as follows: 


Geystliche gesangk 
Buchleyn. 
TENOR 
Wittenberg. M.D.iiij. 


met 
Le 


The title is surrounded by a beautiful woodcut border with 
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three trumpeting cupids above and six singing cupids below. The 
date M.D.iiij. (1504) is, of course, a printer’s error for 
M.D.X Xiiij. (1524). This hymnbook, or what might almost be 
called a choir book, has thirty-two German hymns, with five Latin 
hymns at the end, or thirty-seven in all. Of the thirty-two Ger- 
man hymns, twenty-four are by Luther, the eighteen of the Erfurt 
Enchiridion, mentioned above, and six new ones. Three, which 
had already appeared in the Achtliederbuch and in the Erfurt 
Enchiridion, were by Speratus. One, which had also appeared in 
the earlier hymn books, was by an undetermined author, while there 
was one each by Hegenwald, Spengler, Agricola and Elizabeth 
Creutziger. Four of the hymns have two tunes each and one has 
three, thus marking the introduction of the use of several tunes to 
a hymn, so common since, especially in our own times. 

Of the Tenor part of this publication, three copies are extant, 
one of them being in Dresden and one in Munich. Of the Bass 
there is a copy in Munich, and of the Soprano there is a defective 
copy in Dresden. Of the Alto I know of no extant copy. 

It may be said, in passing, that although this Wittenberg col- 
lection was more directly the work of Luther himself, yet because 
of the supposed connection of Walther with the music, it has often 
been called the Johann Walther Wittenberg Hymn Book. This 
must not, however, be confused with the work which sometimes, 
though erroneously, is called the Walther Hymn Book, published 
at Erfurt, namely, the Erfurt Enchiridion, already mentioned. 

Concerning these publications there has been some confusion, 
even among reputable church historians. Thus the Maler Erfurt 
Enchiridion and the Loersfeld Erfurt Enchiridion have been 
spoken of interchangeably as if they were identical. Even the 
Achtliederbuch has been spoken of as the Enchiridion, or as if it 
were the Erfurt Enchiridion in one of its forms. Some writers 
have even spoken of “eight hymns written by Luther during 1524,” 
while the Geystliche gesangk Buchleyn of that year already had at 
least twenty-four hymns from the hand of Luther. Such writers 
have manifestly confused the number of hymins that Luther wrote 
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with the first book of eight hymns, only four of which were, how- 
ever, by Luther. 

Inasmuch as we are confining ourselves to the publications of 
1524, we shall not speak of later reprints of these hymn books, and 
of other hymn books published later on, between 1524 and 1543. 
For these, reference may be made to such works as the following: 
Dichtungen von D. Martin Luther, by Goedeke; Martin Luther. 
Samtliche deutsche geistliche Lieder, by Klippen, Weimar, Vol. 35; 
Bibliographie zur Geschichte des deutschen Kirchenliedes im 16. 
Iahrhundert, by Wackernagel. 


THE BASIS OR SOURCE OF LUTHER’S HYMNS 


As to the source of Luther’s hymns, it may be said that he 
received his inspiration partly from earlier German and Latin 
hymns, while many were based directly or indirectly upon the 
Psalms. Thus his famous battle-hymn of the Reformation, ‘Ein 
feste Burg ist Unser Gott,” is based upon the forty-sixth Psalm. 
And of those from his own hand found in the Achtliederbuch, 
“Ach got vo hymel sihe darein,” which was written probably in 
1523, was based upon the twelfth Psalm of our version, which was 
Psalm xi of the old Latin Vulgate of that day, our ninth and tenth 
Psalms together being Psalm x. This hymn is the expression of 
an appeal to the church for help in her trials. Like the rest, it is 
found also in the other hymn books above referred to, in which 
it has an additional stanza, that is, seven instead of six, the 
last stanza being almost exactly the Gloria Patri in poetical 
form. This is followed by the significant words, “In der welt 
der welt Amen.” The hymn, “Es spricht der vnweysen mundt 
wol,” which also was written probably in 1523, if not perhaps 
earlier, is based upon Psalm xiv, or Psalm xiii of the Vulgate, and 
is well adapted for worship in general, as it is a hymn of confession 
of man’s weakness and sinfulness. It is found also in the other 
hymn books. ‘Auss tieffer not schrey ich zu dir,”’ which undoubt- 
edly was composed in 1523, as Luther’s letter to Spalatin early in 
1524 indicates, is based upon Psalm cxxx, and was originally in- 
tended to be a funeral hymn. 
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The last named hymn was used at the funeral of Luther’s 
protector and friend, Frederick the Wise, May 9, 1525, in the 
Court Church of Wittenberg, and very appropriately also at the 
funeral of Luther himself, in the Castle Church of Wittenberg, 
February 20, 1546. It is one of his greatest hymns, full. of Chris- 
tian faith and trust. This also appeared in two forms, the one of 
four stanzas in the Achtliederbuch and the other of five stanzas in 
the later hymn books. The first and the last two stanzas corre- 
spond, but the second in the Achtliederbuch is different from either 
the second or the third of the form in the other hymn books, al- 
though the second stanza in the latter expresses about the same 
thought and seems to be a revision or rewriting of the second 
stanza in Achtliederbuch. In the Achtliederbuch this hymn is di- 
rected to be sung to the same melody as “Ach got vo hymel sihe 
darein,” as also is “Es spricht der vnweysen mundt wol,” while in 
the other hymn books it is accompanied by its own melody, with 
which it has ever since been associated. “Nun frewt euch lieben 
christen gmeyn,” which is dated 1523 at the end, is a hymn for 
general use in the church, and expresses the joy of finding, or of 
being found of, God. This is expressed even in its heading. This 
hymn is found also in the other hymn books, where it has the same 
music as in the Achtliederbuch. 

The purpose of the three hymns by Speratus, as of the one by 
the unknown author, is clearly stated in their headings, and the 
Scriptural basis of the hymns by Speratus is fully given at the end 
of those hymns. 


As is well known, Luther’s work along this line was not 
limited to the writing of hymns and the adapting of them to music 
which he found ready at hand. He also gave to the church some 
of her most famous tunes. Who is not familiar, for instance, 
with the wonderful tune of “Ein feste Burg ist unser Gott’’? 

If one were entirely unaware of Luther’s work along musical 
lines, one would hardly believe it possible that he who, with his 
mighty polemics, made popes and kings tremble upon their thrones, 
could also pour out his soul in the softer cadences of sweetest music. 
And yet, it might truthfully be said that, if he had done nothing 
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else than what he did for church music and hymnody alone, he 
would have to be regarded as one of the church’s greatest benefac- 
tors. He may truthfully be called the father of Protestant church 
music and hymnody. His work along this line was second in im- 
portance only to that of his translation of the Bible, as both his 
friends and his enemies have recognized. Indeed, he was truly a 
many-sided man, being almost equally great in a variety of activi- 
ties, and without a peer in almost any one of them. It is true that 
there were German hymns before Luther’s time, as some one ob- 
serves, but these quite generally had but little merit. While it 
may be said that he received some inspiration from the hymns of 
Huss, this does not in the least detract from his real greatness as 
the father of modern hymnology. 


OUGHT THERE BE A DISTINCTION BETWEEN 
CHURCH * AND "SECT? 


Jj. L. NEVE 
Springfield, Ohio 


HERE are many church people who think that this question 
offers no difficulty once Christians abstain from calling each 
other names. But no matter how appropriate or inappropriate in 
many cases the application of the distinction may be, the fact re- 
mains that the Church in its estimates, and Christian Symbolics in 
its criticism, cannot avoid thinking and speaking of “church” and 
“sect.”” The problem is, however, a very vexing one, especially 
when it comes to defending this distinction in absolute statements. 
Ought the distinction be made? 
In response to a suggested inquiry by my students, as part of 
our work in comparative symbolics, the late Dr. A. G. Voigt of the 
Lutheran seminary at Columbia, S. C., wrote as follows: 


In this country the word is widely used as an equivalent for a section of 
the whole body of Christians. But that is not its real meaning. For in the 
use of the term a sense of disapproval and disparagement is implied, as we 
feel when we call anything sectarian. We must start with the idea of the 
Church as a unity and in its catholicity. Dissent from the Church, especially 
in doctrine, causes sect, which is derived not from the word secare, to cut, 
but from sequi, to follow. Hence it is not a group cut off, a section, but a 
group following some leader. This generally implies some subjectivity as 
contrasted with catholicity. Hence we may properly speak of churches and 
sects. 

Since the term carries with it the implication of disparagement, I have 
learned to become chary in its use. When I wish to express some contempt 
for separation, I unhesitatingly use the word sect. But ordinarily in speaking 
of denominations of Christians I avoid the term sect and call them commun- 
ions of churches. This for courtesy. However, the word sect is a legitimate 
term in theological usage. Historic Christian bodies, which preserve much 
of catholicity, are churches; dissenting groups, which lack historicity and 
catholicity, are sects. A dissenting group, which started as a sect, may 
attain the dignity of a church as its consciousness of catholicity deepens. 
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In this letter of a leading churchman the most outstanding 
points of interest are indicated. Ina longer discussion of the sub- 
ject he would no doubt have added other important considerations, 
and would, I believe, have qualified some of his statements. Here 
it is my purpose to describe in greater detail the characteristics of 
the “sect” as compared with the “church.’”’ (When speaking of 
the Church universal I shall use a capital C, and when regard is 
had to the church as a visible organization I shall use a small 
letter ). 


I 
THE HISTORY OF THE TERM SECT 


In the classical age the term secta, aipeorg, denotes a tendency 
of philosophical thought connected with the idea of exclusiveness 
within a body or of separation from the body. Thus the Phar- 
isees and the Sadducees within Judaism were spoken of as sects. 
The early Christians were referred to by the same term, but with 
a meaning of reproach (Acts 24:5; 28:22). The apostles them- 
selves employed this term when they wished to warn against dis- 
sentions (11 Pet. 2:1; Gal.5:20;1 Cor.11:19). Later, as motives 
for the formation of sects in the ancient church, we observe espe- 
cially the reaction against laxity in discipline in the case of the 
Montanists and Novatians, and also the protest against confusing 
church and state which resulted in the recognition of worldly min- 
isters in Donatism. This reaction in the ancient church brought 
into history certain permanent traits of the “‘sect,’’ which will be 
dealt with in the third section of this article. 

When in 1530 Emperor Charles V closed the Augsburg Diet 
the “Lutherans” were spoken of as secta. The Augsburg Reli- 
gious Peace Treaty of 1555, after the abdication of the emperor, 
recognized only the ‘“‘adherents to the Augsburg Confession” as a 
“Church,” besides the Roman Catholic: the Calvinists, the Ana- 
baptists, and the Socinians were not included. But in the peace 
treaty after the close of the Thirty Years’ War (1684) the Re- 
formed also were recognized as a church. Other religions (Men- 
nonites, Socinians) were still excluded. These were now the 
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“sects’’; but because of their peaceful and respectable character 
tolerance of them was soon safeguarded by special grants. Later 
in Germany came the Moravians and still later, as new foundations 
fostered by England and America, the Baptists, the Methodists, 
the Irvingites (Apostolic Church), the Darbyists (Plymouth 
Brethren), Quakers and others. The Weimar constitution of 
August 11, 1919, finally put all these on an equality with the 
Lutherans and Reformed, as far as the state is concerned. In the 
official church law of Germany, especially after the “state church” 
was converted into a “people’s church,” the term “sect’’ naturally 
became meaningless. From this fact, however, the conclusion 
must not be drawn that the Protestant (historical) churches in 
modern Germany, Lutheran and Reformed, are now indifferent to 
the subject. The rise of sectarianism since the revolution of 1918 
has alarmed, and they are seriously discussing the distinction be- 
tween “church” and “‘sect.”’ 

In England there was a severe conflict between the “dis- 
senters” and the Anglican Church. First the Presbyterians, then 
the Congregationalists in a further development from an oligarchy 
to individualistic spiritualism, then the Quakers and the Baptists 
as fully matured spiritualists were regarded as dissenters, that is, 
of another faith. Since Calvin, the differences on the church goy- 
ernment question have had a confessional significance in England 
which was never felt in Lutheranism. All these opponents of the 
Anglican Church were spoken of as ““Nonconformists.” Because 
of their radical rejection of certain traditional elements in the 
church service they were “Puritans.” It seems that outside of the 
conflict between Anglicanism and Nonconformity the term “sect” 
has not been used much in English church literature. Even an 
organization such as the Salvation Army is spoken of as a “de- 
nomination.” There is no article on “sect” in the New Schaff- 
Herzog Encyclopedia of Religious Knowledge. An explanation 
may be seen in the fact that in the Reformed Churches confessional 
positions specifically pertaining to doctrine do not have that em- 
phasis which they had among the Lutherans. But England has 
had and has today among her denominations many which were or 
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are “sects” pure and simple, such as the Family of Love, the Eras- 
tians, the Quakers, the Plymouth Brethren, the Irvingites, etc. 

America has shown a growing interest in the study of her own 
very numerous groups of Christians. The United States is the 
only country which has been publishing decennially at public ex- 
pense such an extended work as the two volumes on The Religious 
Bodies which I have described in an article on “The Development 
in Comparative Symbolics” in The Lutheran Church Quarterly, 
IV (1931), 202 ff. The theological schools of the Lutheran 
Church in America have all of them been teaching “Comparative 
Symbolics” on the background of a distinction between church and 
sect. 

Outside of the Lutheran Church the term “sect’’ is also used, 
but as a rule it is done as if it were derived from secare, cutting 
into sections of equal importance. I refer to A Study of the Sects 
by H. H. Lyon (Unitarian), Boston, 1891, which I have charac- 
terized in the same article, and to the book by H. C. McComas 
(Presbyterian), Psychology of Religious Sects. The unconscious 
recognition of the principle of ecclesiastical distinction between 
church and sect, also outside of Lutheranism in America, may be 
seen in the way Professor W. W. Sweet (Methodist), in his book 
on American Christianity (1930), speaks sympathetically of the 
Holiness organizations as “small sects” (p. 501). And Charles 
F. Ferguson (not a clergyman), appends to his very interesting 
book on The Confusion of Tongues (1929) a “Brief Dictionary 
of Sects.” 


II 
THE NECESSITY FOR THE DISTINCTION 


Our query, then, must be answered in the affirmative: There 
must be a distinction between church and sect. All churches have 
their own sects. Some have many, some have few. There will 
be sects as long as there is a Church. Troeltsch spoke of the 
“Sektentypus im Christentum.” One can speak of “a law in sect 
formation.” There are individuals who are “born sectarians,” 
and these, impelled by a common motive, may unite. Sects rise 
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and fall with the strengthening or weakening of the Church. 
Sometimes they have a mission in calling attention to the short- 
comings of the Church. Some cease to maintain their sect char- 
acter when the Church or the churches reform on the points that 
called them into life. In some cases they then develop back into 
the character of the original type against which they reacted, or 
they pass out of existence. (In response to a questionnaire which 
I once sent to the head of a peculiar sect I received this an- 
swer: “We are dying; we prefer to be left alone.”) The holiness 
people, together with many of the evangelistic groups, gather in the 
“Church of the Nazarene’ and will become a coordinate part with 
others in the Methodist family. A very similar development is 
constantly going on in the smaller groups of the Baptist family. 
Will it reach the Disciples (the Christians)? The rationalizing, 
“modernistic,’ wave of the last decades has altered the originally 
“evangelical” character of the American Congregationalists so 
that this body for the present has lowered itself sufficiently to be 
able to absorb several of the old rationalistic streamlets (the 
American Christian Convention, many of the Cincinnati Prot- 
estants ), the Universalists, and, as the writer was told by a promi- 
nent Congregationalist theologian: “It is only a question of time 
when the Congregationalists must unite with the Unitarians also.” 

Does this mean that for America the theology of Rationalism 
will become centralized, perpetuated and established through a 
large church union of all the modernistic or humanistic tendencies 
in American Protestantism? In this day when German liberalism 
is seeking its way back to a theology upon supernatural founda- 
tions? American Congregationalism, even in the Kansas City 
platform of 1913, has not broken off all connection with its his- 
torical past of evangelical covenants. Note the interest with which 
it has been writing on its creeds and covenants (W. Walker, W. 
E. Barton). Some day it may feel called upon to lead in the direc- 
tion of sane conservatism. If this should take place then here 
again the “law of church and sect” would function. 

We repeat: each church has its own sects. The Eastern Or- 
thodox Church, Russia especially, has had them. Rome has had a 
number of off-shoots, and, as we have seen, German Protestantism 
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also has had a history in this respect. The new impulses toward 
the formation of sects which appeared especially after the Weimar 
reorganization are discussed by the following writers: K. Alger- 
missen, Christliche Sekten und Kirche Christi, 1928; H. Petrich, 
Unsere Sekten, Fretkirchen und Weltanschauungsgeselischaften, 
1928; P. Scheuerlen, Die Sekten der Gegenwart und neuere 
W eltanschauungsgebilde, 4th ed., 1930; G. Kroenert, Zur Psychol- 
ogie des Sektentums, 1930; and Koehler, Wesen und Recht der 
Sekten 1m religioesen Leben Deutschlands, 1930. 

In Great Britain and America the sects exert a very marked 
influence upon public life. They have their special existence 
among the “daughters” of the Reformed (Presbyterian) Churches. 
The theology of the Swiss Reformation, beginning with Zwingli, 
offered starting points for sectarian developments in a number of 
directions: spiritualism, subjectivism, humanism, independentism, 
literalism, legalism. Thus the Reformed Church, different from 
Lutheranism with its confessional unity in the Book of Concord, 
and owing to its conservative objectivism became the fruitful 
mother of many sects. Of the Reformed Church, Dr. L. F. 
Gruber remarked correctly: ‘Her very history is a history of 
sectarianism, and it seems that in order to survive she must divide 
more and more into sects and sectlets by throwing off branches, 
even as a protozoan throws off joints in order to continue its ex- 
istence in continual segmentation and division” (The Lutheran 
Church Review, April, 1918, page 145). 


III 
THE CHARACTERISTICS OF SECTARIANISM 


How may we summarize the outstanding characteristics of 
sectarianism? It is not possible to answer this question in a way to 
which all groups will agree. It is my conviction that it must be 
answered from the standpoint of historicity and catholicity and of 
teaching in agreement with a sane interpretation of Scripture and 
with the analogy of faith. But before beginning our enumer- 
ation of the characteristics of sects it may be well first to charac- 
terize briefly the “church” in distinction from the “sect.” 
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The historical churches are results of the very great epoch- 
making events in the Church’s history. Each of them has a the- 
ology of its own, which is marked by historicity and by a deep- 
going organic consistency in doctrine and practice. They claim 
that their baptized children are under the regenerating grace of 
the Holy Spirit through the influence of Word and Sacrament. 
There will be cases where the necessity of a special conversion must 
be stressed, in the process of which the powers of regeneration will 
then function. But a “church” will reject the idea that the indi- 
vidual is supposed to have received no grace before such a “conver- 
sion’ has taken place. Just as the prodigal son knew of a time 
when he was yet a child in his father’s house, so the sermons and all 
the pastoral work of a church will remind men of that relation 
once established in holy baptism. Under normal conditions this 
relation simply needs to be kept up under careful nursing with the 
Word of God, and the result then can be expected as described in 
Mark 4:26-28: “So is the kingdom of God, as if a man should cast 
seed into the ground; and should sleep, and rise night and day, and 
the seed should spring and grow up, he knoweth not how. For 
the earth bringeth forth fruit of herself; first the blade, then the 
ear, after that the full corn in the ear.”’ This description gives us 
the character of a church in distinction from that of a sect. We 
are now ready to consider the special traits of the sect: 


1) Many sects are small in numbers. Following a leader in 
reaction against a dead orthodoxy, against worldliness in a doc- 
trinally evangelical church, they separated themselves from their 
group, refusing to serve as a leaven in the meal. But not all of 
the disaffected could see that it was their duty to leave a church. 
Later, under different conditions, brought about by great witnesses 
for the truth or by truly evangelical revivals, the separatists found 
themselves without the mission which they had sought. They re- 
mained small, they dwindled and in many cases lost their identity. 
There are cases where a separating group could claim that it had 
been forced out of the church. And there are also instances 
where, due to special circumstances in the age of its origination, 
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a schismatic body grew and became a strong denomination. This, 
however, has been exceptional. 


2) Many are the cases where persons of evangelical per- 
suasion added to the position which they held in common with the 
parent group certain peculiar tenets touching the form of organi- 
zation, the method of conversion, and the teaching and mode of 
baptism ; demands regarding holiness—‘‘the second blessing”; pub- 
lic profession of sins; feet washing as a condition of membership; 
theories on Christ’s advent; observance of the Sabbath, etc. The 
stress which was laid upon such special tenets, particularly the 
manner in which these were proved from the Scriptures, and the 
fanaticism with which they were propounded and made the shib- 
boleth of church membership have illustrated the character of sec- 
tarianism in the Church. Sectarianism manifested itself in points 
such as the following: the tendency to lose sight of the right dis- 
tinction between fundamentals and non-fundamentals, and espe- 
cially the entire confusion of law and gospel; the unexegetical 
and untheological use of Scripture; the break with the doctrinal 
experiences of the Church in her historic confessions as results 
of the evangelical movements during the ages; the subversion 
of the sacraments by making them acts of man instead of means 
of grace through which God works on man; the discrediting of 
infant baptism and the rejection of the fact that regeneration is 
an act of God in which man is the recipient and God with his giving 
grace the acting factor. 


3) All writers on comparative Christian Symbolics agree in 
naming as the outstanding motive for most of the sectarian move- 
ments the endeavor to represent visibly and tangibly a congrega- 
tion of the truly regenerated. The revival practice is the means 
of realizing this goal. Donatism in the ancient church, in many 
cases coupled with ideas of Novatianism and Montanism, was the 
historical forerunner of this same tendency. Article VIII of the 
Augsburg Confession would not be acceptable: “Although the 
Church is properly the congregation of saints and true believers, 
nevertheless, since, in this life, many hypocrites and evil persons 
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are mingled therewith, it is lawful to use the sacraments, which are 
administered by evil men. . . ’’ On this subject Luther wrote as 
follows: “God keep me from the church in which there are nothing 
but saints! I want to be and remain in the church where there 
are the faint-hearted, the weak and the sick, who know their sin, 
misery and wretchedness.” 


4) Asa mere illustration of the difference between church 
and sect we refer to the matter of proselyting. There are Prot- 
estant churches in England and America which send missionaries 
to the Lutheran countries (Germany and Scandinavian countries). 
As an ecumenic and catholic church the Lutherans would feel that 
they have no historical call to send evangelists to a country such as 
for instance Great Britain. 


5) Closely related with the endeavor to be a visible repre- 
sentation of a holy people there is the tendency on the part of some 
to be separated from the world and from the duties to the state. 
We enumerate: not to vote and not to accept office in a state which 
does not formally in its constitution profess Christ; not to make 
declaration by oath; not to take up arms and go to war for the 
country. 


6) Very different from the comparatively “evangelical” 
groups which have just been described are those that have estab- 
lished themselves upon grounds radically subversive of the Gospel. 
The heretical traits in these camps vary greatly. We mention the 
Swedenborgians, the New Humanists and the people of Ethical 
Culture; the Christian Scientists, the Russellites, the Seventh Day 
Adventists, the Mormons. In addition to these we have the fol- 
lowers of Spiritualism and of Theosophy. These have their ap- 
peal, some to the Rationalists and to the worldly, some to the sen- 
sually inclined, some to the legalists and others to the speculatively 
minded. 


These facts show that without a properly historical distinction 
of the “sect” from the “church” there can be no truly theological 
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presentation of the real facts of Christian Symbolics or of “Kon- 
fessionskunde,” as the Germans call this branch to-day. 


Literature: There is a good little article on “Sect” in the Lutheran Encyclopedia 
(Jacobs and Haas). The article in the Protestantische Realencyclopedie on “Sektenwesen 
in Deutschland” by G. Kawerau (Vol. 18, pp. 157-166) is very helpful. H. Schmidt’s 
Handbuch der Symbolik, 1890 f., offers a thoroughgoing discussion on the subject (pp. 460- 
488). See further W. Rohnert, Kirche, Kirchen und Sekten, 5th ed., 1900, pp. 2-32; 135 ff., 
and F. Loofs (1902) and H. Mulert (1929) in their Konfessionskunde on “Sects.” Loofs 
and Mulert insist that there must be a reinvestigation of the old conception of “sects” 
(Loofs, p. 74; Mulert, pp. 8, 464-457). r 

We may also compare E. Troeltsch, Die Soziallehren der Christlichen Kirchen und 
Gruppen, 1911, translated itno English: The Social Teaching of the Christian Churches, 
2 vols., 1931, Vol. 1, pp. 691 ff. But as a most needed corrective of Troeltsch we must 
refer to the same articles in Vol. 5, 399 ff. of Religion in Geschichte und Gegenwart, 2d 
ed., 1931, and the writings there mentioned. For an interesting classification of all the 
small “communions” and “associations” see the little book of 117 pages by C. Fabricius, 
Ecumenical Handbook of the Churches of Christ, Berlin, 1927, translated into English. 

For the history of nonconformity in England consult H. W. Clark, History of Eng- 
lish Nonconformity, 2 Vols., 1912-13, and for a discussion of the conception of the Church 
in Article VIII of the Augsburg Confession see J. L. Neve, Introduction to the Sym- 
bolical Books of the Lutheran Church, pp. 194-201. 
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The Prophets of Israel. By S. Parkes Cadman. New York: The Macmillan Company, 
1933. 197 pages. $3.25. 


The author of this attractive, illustrated volume of brief sketches of Old Testament 
prophets from Moses to Daniel is a well known preacher and writer. For more than 
thirty years he has been the pastor of the Central Congregational Church of Brooklyn, 
New York. Outside of his parish he has fendered distinguished service as president of 
the Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in America, its representative at important 
conferences abroad, and its popular radio minister. Among his best books are Ambas- 
sadors of God and The Christ of God. 

Although acquainted with the conclusions of biblical scholarship with reference to 
the leading problems of Hebrew history and literature, Doctor Cadman aims to present 
in this new work neither a comprehensive survey nor a critical study of Old Testament 
Prophecy, but rather “a fragmentary review” of “the sifted treasures of the religious 
literature of the Hebrew nation” which have a “claim upon the reverence of all future 
generations,” with the view to “enforce the appeal of Israel’s prophets for righteousness 
and peace, justice and mercy—blessings sorely needed by our age” (pp. 194-5). Instead 
of repeating the words and recounting the deeds of the prophets, he endeavors “to fix 
attention on what may be termed their high central mind” (p. 3), believing that “what 
in them was indispensable for Jesus is indispensable for us” (p. 6). 

Accordingly, he devotes but few pages to the characterization of each of the great 
leaders whose life and work he seeks to describe. He does not mention the preliterary 
prophets, with the exception of Moses and Elijah, whose tremendous influence upon Jew- 
ish and Christian faith and life he recognizes. One regrets that he omits a review of 
such characters as Samuel, who was the prime mover in the formation of the monarchy, 
and Elisha, who for more than half a century served as director of the prophetic guilds, 
a counselor of kings and a faithful pastor of his people. However, in his treatment he 
includes all of the literary prophets. His analysis of the times in which each prophet 
lived, the rdle each played on the stage of Hebrew history and the principles each sought 
to inculcate on the minds of his people is fresh and informing. In his estimation Hosea’s 
marriage was not a allegory, but “an actual personal tragedy.” “The Nameless Prophet” 
who wrote the second part of Isaiah (chapters 40-55) was “Judaism’s most gifted leader.” 
In Jonah, “a dramatic parable’ by an unknown author, and in Daniel, a document com- 
posed in 167 B. C., “Hebrew prophecy burst into a resplendent aura of vision and of 
dream which was the final flash of its expiring fires” (p. 194). 

The value of the book is greatly enhanced by ten full-page, interpretative illustra- 
tions of as many leading prophets, the work of the famous English portrait painter, 
Frank O. Salisbury, who is well known for his portraits of prominent personalities both 
in England and in America. 

E. E. Frack 


The Literature of the Old Testament. By Julius A. Bewer. New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1933. xiv, 464 pages. $3.00. 


Those Bible students who have used Professor Bewer’s Literature of the Old Testa- 
ment will welcome this revision in which the bibliography has been brought up to date 
and minor lapses in the text in the former edition corrected. In this book Professor 
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Bewer has done for the Old Testament what Professor Ernest F. Scott has done for the 
New. It was a more difficult task to perform in the case of the Old Testament. The 
underlying strata had to be separated and the several books placed in their right relation 
to the sources which control the type of the later literature. Professor Bewer has a fine 
literary appreciation which enables him to interpret sympathetically. The revision will 
commend itself to all those who need a book of introduction to the literary storehouse 
which the Old Testament constitutes. 
H. C. ALLEMAN 


Der Kampf um das Alte Testament. By Paul Volz. Kohlhammer: Stuttgart, 1933. 39 
pages. RM. —.75. 


The substance of this little brochure was delivered as an address at the annual meet- 
ing of the Freien Volkskirchlichen Vereinigung. It is the most interesting treatment of 
the problem of the Old Testament that it has been my privilege to read. Its language is 
clear, sympathetic and convincing. Its arguments are forceful, but kind. 

There are three classes, says Dr. Volz, who set themselves against the Old Testa- 
ment: the coarse antisemitists, who have no sympathy with it because they do not under- 
stand it; the National Socialists, who by their opposition to it are fundamentally opposed 
to Christianity too and desire to establish a German religion; and the one-sided New 
Testament or dogmatic theorists from Marcion to Harnack, who regard it as transcended, 
superfluous or invalid. These three groups the writer endeavors to set right. He points 
out that the Old Testament is its own opponent in that it seeks to portray the growth 
of religion among the Hebrews as it actually happened. He shows that its view of the 
world and life is religious through and through. It is primarily concerned with religion 
and not with morality as such. Therefore its view of God as sovereign and almighty. 
The Old Testament presents the only monotheistic religion of antiquity. Its pedagogical 
value is great. Genesis rightly understood emphasizes the fact that man must be brought 
up, trained in religion and life. The prophets were the chief bearers of religious en- 
thusiasm. They strove to combine religious fervor and moral discipline in their lives 
and teachings. It is often forgotten that the Old Testament concepts are poetic and ar- 
tistic formulations of religious truth. The narrators employed symbolism to express their 
deeply spiritual ideas. Moreover God is not portrayed as he is, but as men of that time 
conceived him to be. The tradition of Israel’s election is historically validated by Jesus 
Christ. It expresses faith in the absoluteness of Christianity. The Old Testament views 
history as religious. He who throws out the Old Testament must necessarily throw out 
the New Testament. The Old Testament is the father and the New Testament the mother 
of Christianity. 

The three institutions as we know them, the Sabbath, the Synagogue and the Word, 
had their inception among the folk of the Old Testament. Each of these stands for 
primary humanitarianism and religious principles. The Sabbath stands for rest and 
consecration; the Synagogue stands for the Protestant conception of worship with the 
rights of the laity and their brotherhood community; the Word as opposed to ceremony 
occupies a central place in our worship. 

There are two reasons for the present discredit of the Old Testament. The first is 
that of Old Testament criticism which is concerned with nonessentials, such as sources, 
dates, interpretations, etc., and not with religion. The second is that there is no place 
in the pericope or church year for the Old Testament. Preaching has been almost entirely 
from the New Testament. Our prayers are full of its words and spirit, but our ecclesi- 
astical order exceedingly barren of it. 

“Take in the Old Testament everything that is manifestly glorious and eternal, espe- 
cially in the Psalms and in the Prophets. Then take your hammer, descend into the mine 
of the Old Testament and hammer away; descend ever deeper, beat off the dust and break 
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the crust of the earth; hammer, hammer, strike, strike, seek, seek, and you will find gold 
and fine gold in abundance.” 
J. M. Myers 


The Gospel of the Hellenists. By Benjamin W. Bacon. New York: Henry Holt and 
Company, 1933. 429 pages. $4.00. 


This volume is the last work of the late Professor B. W. Bacon of Yale, one of the 
most distinguished New Testament scholars of his generation. Professor Bacon was a 
prodigious worker, and he continued his work up-to-shortly before his death. More than 
any other American, and probably than any other scholar of his time, he exhibited a 
sustained interest in the literary features of Gospel criticism, and the erudition which 
characterized his grasp of this special field was extraordinary. Bacon is always difficult 
to read, because he assumes that we know so much more than we do! But to master 
Bacon’s books is to acquire a knowledge of the field in which he works that never ceases 
to bear fruit. I find in reading one of his books that I learn, not only about the particular 
subject under consideration, but about a host of others, which Bacon invariably brings 
into his discussion. This last volume is no exception to the rule. It is to be greatly 
regretted that Professor Bacon was not permitted to finish this manuscript entirely. 
Before his death, in view of the uncertainty of his health, he requested his successor, 
Professor Carl H. Kraeling, to take up the not entirely finished work, if need be, and 
see it through the press. Professor Kraeling found a thorough revision of the manu- 
script necessary; and still it is incomplete in places. Nevertheless, the book is a most 
valuable contribution to New Testament scholarship and we are indebted to the pub- 
lishers and to Professor Kraeling for giving it to us, very attractively printed, as a com- 
panion volume to the earlier Studies in Matthew. The volume is really a sequel, how- 
ever, to The Fourth Gospel in Research and Debate, which Professor Bacon published 
in 1910, and represents his most mature thought on the Johannine problem. 

The book is presented in five parts: 1) a general introduction treating the question 
of authorship and the historical background; 2) a special introduction which undertakes 
to analyze the literary structure of the Gospel; 3) a translation indicating Professor 
Bacon’s interpretation and showing by marginal symbols and different types a re- 
arrangement of dislocated portions, and the parts attributed to the original author, a 
redactor, and an editor; 4) themes prominent in the Gospel, those selected being ‘Chris- 
tology,’ ‘The Words and Works of Christ,’ ‘Salvation by Faith, and ‘Eternal Life’; 
5) appended notes on the relation of the Gospel to the epistles of John, and to Ephesians, 
Johannine topography, and Dramatis Persone. A bibliography of the publications of 
Professor Bacon during the years 1927-1932 is provided as a final supplement to the 
bibliography of his writings in Studies in Early Christianity, pp. 443-457, edited by S. J. 
Case, New York, 1928. The book has no index, which is to be greatly regretted. 

Bacon’s results on the problem of the authorship of the Johannine writings may be 
summarized as follows: this question first became acute in the second century, the au- 
thorship of Revelation in connection with the premillenarian controversy, and that of the 
Gospel in connection with the quartodeciman issue. It was the struggle over these 
issues and the need of apostolic authority which established the Johannine authorship of 
the Gospel, letters and Revelation. Actually these documents were written at Ephesus 
in the last decade of the first century, but not by the Apostle John, for he was martyred 
in Jerusalem during the riots of 62-66 A. D. preceding the War. But there was some 
basis for the tradition of Johannine authorship. The Revelation was written by one of 
the daughters of Philip the evangelist. Philip had come into contact with Peter and 
John at Samaria where he also met Simon Magus. John according to synoptic tradi- 
tion was an ardent apocalyptist. He had greatly impressed Philip and his prophesying 
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daughters, who escaped the persecutions in Jerusalem by fleeing to Ephesus. Philip and 
his family later found refuge at Hierapolis, but left a married daughter at Ephesus. This 
married daughter, on the basis of her memories of the teaching of the Apostle John and 
her own prophetic ability, produced the Revelation, and published it under the pseudonym 
of the Prophet John, because the Apostle was here functioning as prophet. Now, the 
Gospel of John appeared at Ephesus about the same time anonymously. The second 
century struggles above alluded to misunderstood the pseudonymity of Revelation and 
developed the belief that John the Apostle had been in Ephesus, one form of the tradi- 
tion bringing him to Patmos during the persecutions of 42-44 A. D., and another placing 
him in Ephesus in his old age. 

It was only natural to assume that the old Apostle in Ephesus had also written the 
nameless Gospel which appeared at about the same time as Revelation; and there was 
some basis for such an assumption in the Gospel itself. The author had definitely relied 
upon the Beloved Disciple as his witness; this Beloved Disciple was the Apostle John. 
It was not difficult to assume that the anonymous author had in this way identified him- 
self; and this assumption was.definitely given canonical form by a late second century 
editor who added a colophon to the Gospel. 

There was some basis for the tradition of John the Aged at Ephesus. There were 
two important Johns in the early Jerusalem church: the Apostle and John Mark the son 
of a well known Mary, whose home was a refuge for the disciples. Now the Beloved 
Disciple stands by the cross and becomes the spiritual son of Mary the mother of Jesus. 
In the process of tradition this Beloved Disciple the son of Mary, identified as the 
Apostle John, is merged with John Mark, the son of Mary of Jerusalem; and this John 
did actually live on toward the end of the century. 

The Elder John mentioned by Eusebius as author of Revelation was made necessary 
by Dionysius of Alexandria who proved that the Revelation and the Gospel could not 
have been written by the same author. But even this Elder John belonged in Jerusalem, 
not in Ephesus, and was put there by mistake by the misunderstanding of Papias by both 
Irenaeus and Eusebius. There is no historical proof that the Apostle John came to 
Ephesus; or that a famous Elder John ever existed there. 

The author of Revelation is probably one of the prophesying daughters of Philip. 
The author of the Gospel and all the Johannine letters is an anonymous writer who calls 
himself the Elder. He was obviously an Ephesian Christian, advanced in years, of un- 
usual modesty, but of extraordinary insight into the abiding values of the religion of 
Christ. 

The title of this book about the Gospel which comes from Ephesus, The Gospel of 
the Hellenists, indicates Bacon’s theory of the origin of that church. It was founded not 
by Paul, as Luke would have us believe, but by the Hellenists, those Greek speaking dis- 
ciples who were scattered abroad by the persecution following the stoning of Stephen 
and went everywhere preaching the word. These Hellenists preceded Paul to Samaria, 
Ephesus, Rome, and many other points. The Gospel of John embodies the interpretation 
of Christ which they preached. 

There were three distinct types of early tradition: the Petrine, the Pauline, and the 
Hellenist. The Hellenists began the mission to the Gentiles; they were pre-Pauline; 
and the author of the Gospel of John draws not upon Paul, but upon this primitive Hel- 
lenist tradition, to which Paul himself is also indebted. The Hellenist interpretation of 
Christ, which has found lodgment in the Gospel of John, was worked out in opposition to 
the Samaritan gnosis, with its weird conception of incarnation and revelation, its magical 
baptisms, etc., which resulted from the preaching of John the Baptist about repentance, 
baptism, and a Great Successor. Samaria was the most Hellenized point in Palestine, 
with a bizarre Oriental syncretism. The object of the Gospel of John is to refute these 
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Hellenistic teachings and also to subordinate John the Baptist and his movement to Jesus 
and the church, at the same time presenting Christ in an Hellenistic dress. 

The structural organization of the Gospel is synchronized with the annual festivals 
which the church took over from Jerusalem. In each case the appropriate Christian 
interpretation of the old celebrations is carefully elaborated. Structural irregularities 
are corrected by restoring to its original position important sections transposed by a 
redactor; by recognizing certain sections interpolated by the redactor; by recognizing 
certain sections added by the redactor to the finished work from the literary remains of 
the author; and by noting certain editorial notes, and additions. The structural rear- 
rangement is lucidly presented by the devices of different types and symbols in the trans- 
lation. 

The Gospel adopted the Logos Christology involving incarnation, in contrast to the 
Son of Man Christology of the Synoptics involving apotheosis, and the Wisdom Christ- 
ology of Paul with the ‘heavenly man.’ The doctrine of the absolute finality of incarna- 
tion in Christ was presented to refute the Samaritan gnosis, deriving from the preaching 
of John the Baptist about a Great Successor, which presented a series of incarnations 
following the example of Simon Magus. The signs of Jesus are taken mainly from the 
Synoptics, but greatly heightened, not to distort history, but to make them more effective 
parables to teach not history but religion. Exorcism is rejected as a sign, because this 
crude procedure was becoming offensive to cultured Christians of the Greek world. Sal- 
vation is by faith, just as in the Pauline and Petrine traditions, but the Christology differs 
from both. In many ways Johannine faith resembles Pauline faith, but the similarity is 
due not to dependence upon Paul, but to the fact that Paul and John alike derive from 
the pre-Pauline Hellenist tradition. In every case faith means personal loyalty and 
discipleship. 

The early Synoptic apocalyptic eschatology is replaced by an immortality or eternal 
life enjoyed as a present possession. It is a Spiritual insight following the rebirth as a 
gift which “means knowledge of the Son of God as an entrance, the only entrance, to 
eternal life.” 

The Gospel of John and the letters of John are all by the same author. The author 
was certainly a Jew; there is a definitely Semitic background; there is some basis for 
the modern theory that the Gospel is a translation from Aramaic; but the case is not yet 
proved. Probably it is sufficient to say that the writer was used to Aramaic as his native 
tongue but wrote in Greek. Some points might be cleared up therefore by reconstruct- 
ing an Aramaic original. But there is much uncertainty here. 

There is a marked affinity between the fourth Gospel and Ephesians. Not a literary 
dependence, but the common experience of Christian gnosis. The Johannine gnosis is 
Alexandrine and descends to the Elder through Apollos, whose disciple he is. Apollos 
acquired it from Philo. Just as Philo was the typical pre-Christian example of gnosis, 
with his allegorization of Moses, so was the Elder the typical Christian example, with 
his allegory of the Synoptic history. Now Ephesians, Philippians, and Colossians also 
exhibit this gnosis in places. This element in these letters is not due to the “superimpo- 
sition of extraneous elements upon an original Pauline base, but to Paul’s own de- 
pendence upon an early form of lyric gnosis.” This came to Paul from Jewish thought 
of Alexandria, probably through Apollos. On this basis, Bacon has no difficulty in 
holding the authenticity of Ephesians. Some of the passages in question actually pre- 
serve fragments of Gnostic hymns. 

Finally, it is not my purpose to attempt a criticism of the numerous important con- 
clusions which Professor Bacon has presented in this significant work. It is obvious, 
however, that if his reconstruction of the Hellenists and their work is correct, the history 
of the early church will have to be rewritten. Luke has entirely misled us. The work 
on the authorship of the Gospel is convincing, but his work in tracing the Revelation 
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back to the Apostle John through a daughter of Philip appears to need careful scrutiny. 
The structural rearrangement will also bear careful study. He has done a fine piece of 
work on the Samaritan gnosis, but in doing this he has gone a long way from home to 
find the heresies which an Ephesian Gospel was written to combat. 

Goucher College S. Vernon McCastanp 


The Short Bible. The American Translation in Brief. Edited by Edgar J. Goodspeed 
and J. M. P. Smith. Chicago: The University of Chicago Press, 1933. 545 pages. 
$2.00. 


The Short Bible is not a substitute for the Bible but an introduction to it. Those 
parts are selected “which everyone ought to be acquainted with, from a literary, historical 
or religious point of view.” The Old Testament extracts are from the American transla- 
tion edited by Professor J. M. P. Smith, and the New Testament selections are from 
Professor Goodspeed’s own translation. All the books of the Bible are represented ex- 
cept I and II Chronicles, the Song of Songs, Lamentations, Obadiah, Malachi, II Peter, 
II and III John and Jude. Chapter XLIV of the Wisdom of Sirach, “In Praise of 
Famous Men,” fittingly represents the Apocrypha and points forward to the vindication 
of the faith of the men of old in the lives of the Christians of the New Testament. 

Each book is provided with a brief introduction one or two pages in length, giving 
its historical setting and purpose. The Old Testament introductions were prepared by 
Professor Smith, and after his death were revised, recast and arranged in their chron- 
ological order by Professor Goodspeed in accordance with the historical positions 
reached by Professor Smith “in so far as they could be ascertained.” The introductions 
to the books of the New Testament are by Professor Goodspeed. Some of these intro- 
ductions blaze new trails through the thickets of question marks in literary and historical 
criticism. An amazing amount of historical and literary information, written in a fasci- 
nating, nontechnical style is packed into them. Indeed, if they were to include all the 
books of the Bible and were printed and bound together, they would in themselves com- 
prise a valuable little manual of introduction to the Bible. 

The extracts from the Bible are provided with section titles and the whole work is 
beautifully printed and bound. As a whole the selections are happily chosen. Sometimes 
the reader may feel that the separation of sources in the chronological arrangement of 
the materials has resulted in the omission of certain of his own favorite passages which 
he would like to have had included, such as the sublime third chapter of Habakkuk, even 
though it is a later psalm. Less space might perhaps have been devoted to Genesis and 
more given to the books of Samuel and Kings, which in comparison are hardly adequately 
represented. But one cannot have everything in a single volume, and the primary pur- 
pose of chronological arrangement is admirably carried out. 

This will be its great value to the general reader and to Bible school teachers in 
particular. -Professor Goodspeed observes that many people know no other use for the 
Bible than “to look up references in,” and that its “size, variety and obscurity bewilder 
them.” But if this bewilderment has slain its thousands of potential Bible readers, the 
habit, still all too common, of abstracting the Bible from its social and historical con- 
text and of unconsciously assuming that the Scriptures were somehow inbreathed into 
their writers by the Holy Spirit apart from the daily lives of their writers and their 
first readers has slain its ten thousands, who have abandoned its seemingly remote pages 
in favor of the Sunday newspaper. The need to apply the concept of development in the 
study of the Scriptures is obvious, and the chronological arrangement of the books of 
the Bible, even though in some cases only approximate, is an indispensable first step. To 
say this is of course to say the obvious, but it is precisely the obvious that so many 
readers who find the Bible uninteresting too often fail to grasp. R. T. Stamm 
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Arbeit und Sitte in Palastina. Bd. III. Von der Ernte zum Mehl. By Gustaf Dalman. 
(Schriften des Deutschen Palastinainstituts. Bd. 6) Giitersloh: Bertelsmann, 1933. 
xi, 339 pages; 66 illustrations. RM. 18; geb. 20.50. 


“Tf the Bible is not to become a dead book, the life of the people which is presup- 
posed in it, and in which God worked at all times, must be conceived in its full reality.” 
With this statement Dr. Dalman sends the third volume of his Arbeit und Sitte in Palas- 
tina forth upon its mission to illustrate the everyday life of the people of the Bible by 
giving a detailed description of life in Palestine in modern times. Readers of this jour- 
nal will recall the review of Vol. II, Der Ackerbau, given a year ago (Jan. 1933, p. 92). 

The present volume deals with agriculture from the harvest of the wheat to the 
grinding of the floor. Each section is divided into two parts, the first describing the 
processes in modern times, the second in Bible times. Harvest and harvest time, the 
laborers and their implements and the organization of their work, the transportation of 
the sheaves to the village threshing floor on donkeys, camels and human’ beings, the 
gleaners and the portion for the poor, the threshing itself, prolonged for days under the 
blazing summer sun, the winnowing from the chaff which the wind drives away, the 
sieving and measuring of the grain, with the separation of the portion for the inevitable 
taxes and tithes, and finally the grinding and storing of the flour—all these pass before 
the reader’s eye in the stately and colorful procession of the life of the Oriental common 
people of whom Jesus himself was one and who “heard him gladly.” These word pictures 
are supplemented by sixty-six beautifully printed illustrations, and as in Vol. II there are 
four indexes: Hebrew and Aramaic; Arabic; Subjects; and Scripture passages. Vol. 
IV will describe the baking of bread and will deal with the production of oil and wine 
and with fruit growing. The whole work is like a camera which has caught Palestinian 
life as it lived today to the end that it may be projected back upon the screen of the past 
and applied to the more intimate understanding of the Book of books. 

R. T. StaMM 


Studies in the Lectionary Text of the Greek New Testament, Volume I. Prologomena to 
the Study of the Lectionary Text of the Gospels. Edited by Ernest Cadman Col- 
well and Donald W. Riddle. Chicago: The University of Chicago Press, 1933. 
iii, 161 pages. $2.00. 


We have here a work of the highest importance for the textual scholar of the New 
Testament. Heretofore the use of the lectionaries in the critical editions and studies of 
the New Testament text has been slight and unmethodical. Von Soden (Die Schriften 
des Neuen Testaments (Berlin, 1902), I, 19 f£., even went so far as to neglect them 
altogether, regarding them to be without any value whatsoever. Fortunately the De- 
partment of the New Testament and Early Christian Literature of the Divinity School 
of the University of Chicago does not share this pessimistic view, but on the contrary, 
under the direction of Professors E. C. Colwell and D. W. Riddle, is carrying on, on the 
basis of a sound methodology, an exhaustive investigation of the text of the lectionaries. 
As a result of this research Professor Colwell showed, in an article contributed to the 
Harvard Theological Review Vol. XXV, 1 (January 1932), pp. 73-84, that there is a 
high probability for the existence of a distinct lectionary text which has a valuable con- 
tribution to make to the history of the text of the New Testament (cf. von Dobschiitz, 
Zeitschrift fiir die neutestamentliche Wissenschaft, Vol. 32 (1933), p. 201. 

The studies collected in this volume (Volume I) give us the prolegomena to a sound 
and fruitful investigation of the lectionary manuscripts of the Gospels. They comprise 
a general part (Part 1) with discussions on the following topics: the contents of the 
Gospel lections, by E. C. Colwell; special uses of terms in the Gospel lectionaries, by E. 
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C. Colwell and J. M. Rife; method in the study of the text of the Gospel lectionary, by 
E. C. Colwell; the character of the lectionary text of Mark in the week days of Matthew 
and Luke, by D. W. Riddle; the text of the Markan week day lections and von Soden’s 
Ig text, by P. Schubert; the Antoniades Greek New Testament, by J. M. Rife; and the 
use of lectionares in critical editions and studies of the New Testament text, by D. W. 
Riddle. 

The special part (Part II) brings a collation of four Gospel lectionary manuscripts: 
the Argos lectionary (University of Chicago MS. 128, von Dobschiitz 1529), by E. C. 
Colwell; the University of Chicago MS. 715 (not listed by von Dobschiitz), by S. A. 
Cartledge; the Gruber lectionary (in the possession of Dr. L. Franklin Gruber, of the 
Lutheran Theological Seminary at Maywood, Ill.; not listed by von Dobschiitz), by R. 
H. Daube; the Scheide lectionary (in the possession of Mr. J. T. Scheide, of Titusville, 
Pa., Gregory’s lectionary 1287), by A. P. Wikgren. Notes to Part I conclude the vol- 
ume. 

Many editors’ hopes of publishing ultimately a critical edition of the lectionary text 
be realized! 

K. J. Grimm 


Greek Papyrt of the First Century. By W. Hersey Davis. New York: Harper and 
Brothers, 1933. 84 pages. $2.00. 


The author of the excellent Beginner’s Grammar of the Greek New Testament here 
furnishes another valuable aid for the beginner, this time in the study of the Greek 
papyri. The book was presented as a tribute to Professor A. T. Robertson on the occa- 
sion of his seventieth birthday. There is a bibliography of ten pages and an introduc- 
tion which describes papyrus as a writing material, gives an account of the discoveries, 
publications, classification and dating of the papyri and furnishes a useful table of months— 
Egyptian, Macedonian and Roman—and their modern equivalents. Twenty-one papyri 
are given together with translations and notes and an index of Greek words. The notes 
furnish a variety of lexical and grammatical information and give the beginner the help 
he needs with the orthography and word-formation of the papyri. The contents of the 
papyri include such everyday matters as receipts for hay, letters of recommendation, 
petitions to the chief of police, a census return, a notice of death, and a question to an 
oracle, all of which reveal the ancients as human beings quite like ourselves and throw 
much needed light upon the language and customs of the men of the New Testament 
period. 

if R. T. Stamm 


Die Wunder des Neuen Testaments: Wege und Abwege ihrer Deutung in der alten 
Kirche bis zur Mitte des fiinften Jahrhunderts. By Hermann Schlingensiepen. 
Giitersloh: Bertelsmann, 1933. 228 pages. RM. 8.40. 


This study is essentially what it purports to be: ways and byways in the interpreta- 
tion of miracles in the early church to the middle of the fifth century. One need not 
read very far to see that the apostolic church did not concern itself much about miracles. 
Paul and the writers of the New Testament age speak of Old Testament miracles, but 
they are silent on those of the New Testament. Perhaps this is due to the fact that they 
needed no emphasis during or immediately following the apostolic age. Quite likely, 
there were references not only to the teachings of Jesus, but also to his miracles in the 
Logia of Papias. Eusebius seems to indicate that such was the case when he speaks of 
some of those healed and raised by Jesus as still living in the days of the Apologists. 
The leaders of the sub-apostolic age occupied a strategic position in the formation of the 
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Christian tradition. How discerning they really were is shown by their differentiation 
between the original Christian tradition and the legendary or apocalyptic accretion which 
was so prevalent then. The growth of apocalypticism marked a degeneration and human- 
izing of Christian thought. It is difficult for us to grasp the real significance of the en- 
suing struggle. The miracles of Peter supposedly performed against Simon Magus 
show how far their spirit was from that of the Gospels. It was this constant influx of 
apocalyptic imagery that compelled the early church fathers to defend the miracles of 
Jesus against such fantastic creations. Suffice it to say that miracles occupied more and 
more the foreground of interest in the growing church. 

However, one is impressed by the reticence with which the church of the first two 
centuries appealed to miracles as arguments for faith in Jesus or to prove his heavenly 
origin. There were instances when this was done, but they are few. Development along 
two lines of interpretation became evident. It is no accident that preaching changed its 
character during this period, on the one hand giving larger place to legendary influence 
and on the other nursing a more and more philosophical approach as was so characteristic 
of the time. Apologetic interest was centered not only around historical credence, but 
men like Origen and Tertullian attempted to rationalize the miracles. The point of de- 
parture was naturally the resurrection and birth of Jesus. This new line of interpreta- 
tion was necessitated by Celsus and his associates who called the Christians magicians. 
They had been denominated thus before, but not so directly, effectively and systematically. 
Over against Celsus, Origen and the fathers endeavored to prove the historic certainty 
of the miraculous in the life of Jesus. But they did not stop there. They went further. 
Origen indeed points out that the miracles of Jesus were different from those of the cur- 
rent wonder-workers. They were directed toward merciful and moral ends. Celsus and 
the critics of the incidents of Jesus’ life, such as his miracles and his apparent (to them) 
powerlessness, show by their criticism that they do not understand the spirit of the 
Master. They thought of God in terms of power and not in terms of suffering and 
endurance. They glorified the heroic—Jonah, Daniel and the Greek heroes. But by 
their arguments they admitted that there must have been something to the miracles of 
Jesus. Certainly Origen met the issues raised by Celsus, but he failed to silence them. 
They were raised again in the following period with new and more subtle additions by 
Porphyry and his school. The fundamental and searching arguments of these Neopla- 
tonists demonstrate the futility of a literal interpretation of every aspect of the Gospel 
narrative. Some of the criticisms are interesting: who would trust a man who helps 
one and curses another? Only the freeing of the earth from all the powers of evil 
deserves a faith such as the Christians demand for Christ. Besides many of the so-called 
miracles of the Gospels can easily be explained naturally. To recognize God in a Jesus 
who healed a few lame and blind persons in a couple of villages, would be foolishness. 
Did not Apollonius of Tyana perform such feats? Think also of his power over the 
imperial judges! Contrast with this the humility of Jesus; he offered no display of 
power to those who crucified him, he did not rebuff his accusers, neither did he violently 
oppose the imperial powers. So they argued and subsequent criticisms were funda- 
mentally of the same character. 

The early Christians had a profound faith in the apostles and their testimony. Evi- 
dence is everywhere apparent that the church fathers were engaged in a worthy task of 
meeting constructively the heresies and criticisms leveled against their faith. Somehow 
they saw that miracles were bound up with the passion story. Eusebius drew the 
damaging comparison between the miracles and sufferings of Jesus, which was the most 
serious objection to the faith of the church. What does a God and Saviour amount to 
who cannot save himself from humiliation? Arnobius resorted to Docetism to explain 
the sufferings of Jesus. Lactantius asserted that Jesus suffered humiliation of his own 
free will and that his death was his own free deed. Augustine affirmed that the whole 
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controversy was due to a failure to understand Jesus and quoted I Cor. 1:19 ff. as a 
rejoinder. For him self-humiliation and miracle, death and triumph over death, belong 
together. Athanasius believed that every detail of the end of Jesus served finally only 
to reveal incontrovertably his deity before the world. 

In the large majority of sermons and theological works, the miracles in the nar- 
dower sense are not treated. Emphasis is placed on the virgin birth, the sufferings and 
death of Jesus. “As far as the church was concerned everything great and miraculous 
was summed up in the appearance of the Son of God upon earth, in his self-sacrifice and 
in his triumph over death.” Miracles were connected with creation. The example 
mentioned is that of Eve, who was miraculously created by God in that peculiar oper- 
ation upon Adam. Jesus bore this same power as is shown by his restoring the sight of 
man born blind by using clay and spittle. All of Jesus’ miracles were creative deeds 
motivated by love and helpfulness. Even the forgiveness of sins was reckoned among 
them. The “signs” are the “word,” the visible “word.” 

So argued the fathers; and the church of the middle ages, East and West, carried 
on in a similar vein. And such is the character of Professor Schlingensiepen’s book. It 
affords a significant account of the thought, method and content of the Patristic tradi- 
tion. To do justice to it would require pages. It is a work to be studied and not simply 
to be read. It is extremely well documented. An index would have made it more 
available. 

J. M. Mvers 


Ebenezer, Biblestunden ueber den I, Petrusbrief. By A. Borrmann. Giitersloh: Bertels- 
mann, 1933. 446 pages. RM. 7.50. 


The occasion for the publication of this exegetical and devotional commentary on 
the First Epistle of St. Peter is clearly stated in the opening words of the Preface: 
“Hitherto the Lord hath helped us! On laying down a precious service, this is offered 
as a devout Psalm of thanksgiving to the God of Mercy, the Giver of all good and per- 
fect gifts, Who during many years of service and in various labors vouchsafed His Pres- 
ence and friendly help. Great was His Grace. All honor to Him!” 

The book consists of sixty-one Bible studies originally addressed to the inmates of 
the Motherhouse of which the author was the spiritual housefather. 

In these Bible studies the author never loses sight of the needs of his flock, whose 
calling pledged them to works of serving love; but this fact does not restrict the value 
of the book to a narrow circle of Evangelical deaconesses; but the subject matter is 
presented in such a manner as to make it of permanent value to every devout Christian. 
A warm and deep devotional spirit charmingly pervades these Bible studies. The prac- 
ticai ends of the daily Christian life of prayer and service are constantly emphasized. 

This book may be properly designated as a practical and devotional commentary. 
The author again and again points out, not in a dry and pedantic, but in a naive and 
strikingly natural manner, the hidden meaning of the original text which is ordinarily 
missed by one who is restricted by the limits of a translation. 

Not only is the treatment faithfully scriptural, but it is also characterized by a 
charming fidelity to the Confessions of the church, which are quoted again and again. 

Many religious books have come from the press in recent years which lay such an 
exclusive stress upon man’s side in the Christian life that one might be led to conclude 
that God is left out of the account altogether. The sacrificial element is everywhere in 
evidence and the sacramental, God’s part, seems to have been overlooked, In the book 
under review, one is happy to note that these two elements are properly balanced and 
emphasized and presented in their right relation. The efficacy of the Word of God and 
the Sacraments is duly stressed; and faith in the atoning sacrifice of the Son of God, 
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devotional Scripture reading, prayer and loving service of others, as spiritual priests, all 
receive adequate attention. 

When one who has devoted critical study to St. Peter’s first Epistle takes up a new 
work devoted to its interpretation, he naturally turns with interest to the author’s ex- 
planation of the difficult passage in Chapter 3:19-20. On reading the author’s interpre- 
tation of this disputed passage, not essentially a new one, but striking in its practical ap- 
plications, the wish arises in the sympathetic heart, Would that it were so! By the ex- 
pression “preached,” as it stands in our English version, the author understands a preach- 
ing unto repentance and faith of all those, including the fallen angels, to whom the Gospel 
message had not come in the days of their flesh. The author meets the objection that 
there was not time enough for this preaching at the disposal of the Saviour between 
his death on the cross and his resurrection by asserting that in the realm of the spirits 
there is no question of time. One is impressed with the fact that if this fundamental truth 
had always been kept in mind and that if all of our theologians had possessed some con- 
ception of what is involved in the questions of time and the higher dimensions, many of 
the acrid theological discussions which have divided Christians could not have taken 
place. For example, when men speak of Foreknowledge and Predestination, they seem 
to forget that the particles “fore” and “pre” indicate time elements which do not apply 
to the Almighty, who is above all time and dimensions; from which, however, we poor 
mortals cannot separate ourselves so long as we are in the flesh. 

The author also devotes several paragraphs to show in his striking manner that this 
teaching of preaching the Gospel to the dead does not weaken our duty to engage in 
earnest and devoted missionary activity. 

In spite of the attractive and comforting character of the author’s explanation of this 
difficult passage, one cannot give his adhesion to it for several reasons. If this doctrine 
of the preaching of the Gospel to the dead were taught here, it would be the only place 
in the Bible in which it would be set forth. The teaching of Scripture in every other 
passage does not hold out such a hope of salvation. 

Then, too, and this is decisive, the wording of the original text is against it. The 
word éxnpugey, translated “preached,” in its fundamental meaning, indicates simply the 
making of a proclamation. Elsewhere in the New Testament where the word or its 
derivatives is used to indicate the preaching of the Gospel there is always some qualifying 
expression which makes this meaning clear. 

In the fourth chapter of this Epistle, the sixth verse, there is a reference to preaching 
to the dead, an in this case another word ebnyyeAtoOn is used, about which there is no 
question as to its content and aim. 

The most consistent and Scriptural explanation of the two passages, I Peter 3:19-20 
and 4:6, is found in Vol. I. of Weidner’s Biblical Theology of the New Testament, pp. 
184-195. These two passages refer to the same period between Christ’s death on the 
cross and his resurrection. The first describes his complete triumph over Satan in his 
stronghold, and the second refers to what took place in the upper part of Hades, in 
Abraham’s bosom. Here it was a preaching of the Gospel and not a mere proclamation; 
and, as a consequence, the passage in Ps. 68:18 and Ephes. 4:8: “When he ascended up 
on high, he led captivity captive, and gave gifts unto men,’ may find its application. 

The author of this helpful book holds with others that this Epistle was written from 
Babylon on the Euphrates; and that this term is not here used to designate Rome, as in 
the Book of Revelation. The author reasons from Romans 15:20, that this letter could 
not have been written from Rome. 

However, when one bears in mind that at the writing of this Epistle Babylon had been 
lying in ruins for centuries, and that what was then known as Babylon was a collection 
of miserable huts in the environs of the once great and populous city, it seems almost 
impossible to believe that the great Apostle would have carried on missionary activities 
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in this wretched little village when important populous centers were nearer at hand. The 
same reasons would also be decisive against the Babylon, near Heliopolis, in Egypt. The 
tradition that Peter was in Rome for a quarter of a century preceding his death is not 
well established; but the fact is quite generally accepted that he suffered martyrdom at 
Rome under the persecutions of Nero. 

The Epistle of Paul to the Romans was written in 57, at least four years before Paul 
came to Rome. It is probable that Peter came to Rome in the early sixties, perhaps after 
Paul’s release from his first Roman imprisonment; and he had ample time to write this 
Epistle and his later second epistle before his martyrdom. The absence of Paul from 
Rome at the time of the writing of the first Epistle would account for the absence of any 
reference to the missionary to the Gentiles. 

E. F. Krauss 


The Bible and the Quest of Life. By Bruce Curry. New York: Oxford University 
Press, 1933, 316 pages. $1.75. 


Dr. Curry is Associate Professor of Practical Theology at Union Theological Sem- 
inary, New York City, where his courses in how to study and teach the Bible attract 
religious teachers and leaders from a wide area. He is known for his popular yet 
scholarly expositions of the Bible in lectures and discussion groups, especially in college, 
university, and Y. M. C. A. circles. The reviewer has used two earlier publications of 
Dr. Curry, Jesus and His Cause, and Facing Student Problems, both of which are Bible 
study courses based on the discussion method, which proved to be of great value and 
interest to groups of young people and college students. 

The Bible and the Quest of Life presents fifty-two studies on the contribution of the 
Bible to present day thought and life. It seeks to answer, ‘““What has the Bible to offer 
that will help modern man in his quest for life at its best?” By “life at its best,” the 
author means the more abundant life of which Jesus spoke, which for the modern Chris- 
tian is the highest type of life. 

The book purports to be a guide to the study and interpretation of the major con- 
tributions of the Bible to man’s quest for “life at its best.” The author has deliberately 
avoided the literary, critical, and historical approaches to Bible study, which he claims 
often divert from a full appreciation of the inherent values of the Bible. The studies do 
more than suggest “ethical principles’ which may be applied to man’s “present day 
problems.” They seek to produce an understanding of the Bible’s truth about human 
and divine life and the sources of power which the Bible offers for “transforming man’s 
life into a thing of value, beauty, and significance.” The fifty-two studies are divided 
into six groups: twelve on “Light from the Stories of Israel’s History,” six on ‘“Prob- 
lems Pondered by Poets and Sages,” eight on the “Prophets’ Vision of God and Good- 
ness,” sixteen on “The Supreme Contribution of Jesus” (with three groups—The Ideal, 
The Method, The Resources), four on “Lessons from Early Christian Experience,” and 
six on “The Way of Life According to the Epistles.” Any one of the six parts of the 
book is complete in itself, and may be used separately. 

Each of the fifty-two studies has a theme, a brief introductory comment on the theme, 
from two to six Bible references with notes, an outline summary of the viewpoints ex- 
pressed in the Bible passages, and a list of questions and suggestions for study on the 
values of the Bible references for modern thought and life. An inspirational note is 
added to some of the studies by appropriate poetic or prose quotations at the end of the 
lesson. A two-page bibliography at the end of the book gives references dealing with 
the “practical implications of various parts of the Bible.” 

The basic approach of the author commends this book to wide use. In seeking to 
have the viewpoints and teachings of the Bible impress themselves on the mind and con- 
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science because of their own inner worth and validity, the author witnesses to the ex- 
perience of countless individuals who find in the Bible a book of inspiration and power 
for daily living. The questions and suggestions at the close of each study are clearly 
and challengingly stated. They will provoke individual thinking and serve as a basis for 
group discussion. They should help to produce more intelligent and independent convic- 
tions as to the value of the Bible in modern thought and life. 

The chief value of the book should be its usefulness as a basis for a study of the 
more important passages of the Bible with groups of young people and adults, where it 
is desired to make the study “life-centered.” Pastors, religious-workers, and laymen will 
also find this book a stimulating guide for personal Bible study. The headings and con- 
tent of each study fairly bristle with themes and ideas for sermons, lectures, and ad- 
dresses on the high lights of the Bible. 

Paut E. Keyser 


A History of the Christian Church. By Lars P. Qualben. New York: Thomas Nelson 
and Sons, 1933. 590 pages. $2.50. 


Professor Qualben teaches church history in his classes in St. Olaf College at North- 
field, Minnesota, and this book has grown directly out of his teaching needs. That de- 
termines its general character. For it is intended primarily as a textbook for college 
students and is equipped with study helps. Every one of the thirty chapters is furnished 
with a “Selected Bibliography,” and the several sections of each chapter are furnished 
with “Review Questions” covering the text and “Topics for Special Study.” There are 
sixty-one diagrams, graphs and maps. There is clear marking of divisions into parts, 
chapters, sections, and paragraphs, and much use of printer’s devices for emphasis and 
clarity. 

In his preface the author states: “Four main divisions of Church history have been 
made clear, (1) the organic relation between Christianity and the Old Testament re- 
ligion, (2) the formative period of the Early Church, (3) the underlying principles of 
the Reformation and the Counter-Reformation, and (4) the development of American 
Christianity to date.” But the text itself presents the traditional division into three parts, 
The Ancient Period, The Mediaeval World, and The Modern World. In the third part, 
The Modern World, there are two sections, one on The Church in the “Old” World and 
one on The Church in the “New” World. This last section deals entirely with American 
Christianity in a way and with a detail that is new in general church histories. The 
section on American Churches occupies about one-third of the volume. It gives a chap- 
ter to “The Colonial Era, 1492-1763,” and one to “The Establishment of the American 
Nation.” Then it gives a chapter each to the Catholic Church and the larger Protest- 
ant Churches “In the National Era, 1789-1933.” 

The work, therefore, is comprehensive but at the same time “synoptic.” The author 
states it as his purpose to give a “synoptic view in order that the reader may understand 
how the Church has been a chief factor in the development of civilization as we know it.” 
This purpose he accomplishes very well. The first chapter in each part of the book is 
devoted to the general background of that whole period. Thus the development of the 
church and of the several aspects of its life is projected against the economic, intellectual, 
social, and political trends of general history. This, together with the judicious selection 
of materials and the classification, furnishes the author’s interpretation of the several 
periods of Church history. Professor Qualben makes it very manifest that he regards 
the Bible as the norm of truth, the guiding and correcting force in the thought and prac- 
tice of the Christian church. It is not difficult to discern that the author is a Lutheran. 
This is clear from his attitude towards the Bible and the “Apostolic Era, A. D. 1-100,” 
from his treatment of the Reformation, and from the primary position accorded to the 
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Lutheran church in American Christianity. Professor Qualben has had the counsel of a 
number of American Lutheran scholars in the Middle West. 

We note as points of special value the study helps and the appeal to the eye. The 
mechanical execution of the book is exceptionally good. The diagrams and maps are 
thoughtful and illuminating. The bibliographies are judiciously selected. The review 
questions are generally discriminating. The style is clear, smooth, and direct; there is 
no effort at rhetorical flourish. It is easy to read. The organization of materials is 
logical, if not exactly novel, and it affords the student a visual grasp of the subject that 
will be valuable in practice. The tracing of relations between organized Christianity and 
general culture will prevent that insulation of interest that so often characterizes works 
on church history. The treatment seems to the undersigned to be without bias, but this 
does not mean that the author has no convictions or that he sedulously conceals them. 
The relatively large space given to American Christianity is the outstanding character- 
istic of Professor Qualben’s book. It furnishes American students with a good perspec- 
tive for the whole subject. The author has evidently read very widely and he marshals 
his materials with fine skill. 

One could wish that there had been more attention to the development of Christian 
thought through the ages, but perhaps this would have qualified the work as a text for 
seminary students rather than for college students. And in the treatment of American 
Church history it would have been more desirable to trace American Christianity as a 
whole through its various stages of development rather than to treat it as a series of 
separate churches in disconnected chapters. In fact, the entire volume is stronger in 
analysis and selection than it is in synthesis and integration. 

The moderate price of such a fine volume deserves special mention. Both publisher 
and writer have done a fine piece of work. 

AspEeL Ross WENTZ 


Karl Barth and Christian Unity. By Adolph Keller. New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany, 1933. xxii, 320 pages. $2.75. 


The subtitle of this volume, which is a translation of the chief name of the book in 
the original German, is The Influence of the Barthian Movement upon the Churches of 
the World. This gives one a much more accurate idea of its contents than the English 
title, Karl Barth and Christian Unity, which is evidently a reviser’s alteration with a 
view to making a stronger appeal to the English-speaking reading public. 

Dr. Keller is a sympathetic student and a well-informed exponent of the message of 
Barth. He is also one of the general secretaries of the Continuation Committee ap- 
pointed by the Stockholm Conference, having as his special charge the work of the Inter- 
national Social Institute whose headquarters are at Geneva. He is therefore in a peculiar 
way fitted to discuss Karl Barth’s influence on the churches. 

The plan of the author is first to outline the message of Barth to our day. One hesi- 
tates to call it the Theology of Karl Barth for Dr. Keller himself points out that it is 
Barth’s message rather than his Dogmatics that is influencing the Christian thought of 
our time. 

Students of Barthianism will hardly find any new phases of that message presented 
in this volume. The message is one of the grace of God which however can only break 
through man’s resistance when sin is judged and the whole world stands guilty before 
God—a God whom we can not know through the measure of our experience, nor through 
the teachings of history, not even that of the history of religions, nor through religious 
institutions, but only as the Hidden God reveals himself in Jesus Christ. Even then God’s 
will can only be known as a message to us in our day. “It can be recognized only when 
in the kairos of a concrete situation we are prepared to obey just in this very situation 
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with its special claims upon our demanded surrender” (p. 306). Christian unity there- 
fore must be sought not in the static of any human knowledge, nor in any eternally valid 
theological system, nor any final form of church organization nor in any ready made 
social program. It is rather to be sought in the humility of a common confession that 
we are all undone, and in an earnest seeking to know and do God’s will for our time. 

The discussion of the attitudes of the churches of all the various countries towards 
this message forms the chief and the most enlightening part of the book. Dr. Keller 
shows that the problems that Barth has placed before the churches are such as all have 
to meet, though different the solutions suggested in different countries may appear to be. 
The attitudes towards Barth’s solution in various churches and communions could not 
possibly be summarized in a brief review. A careful reading of them will give one such 
a comprehensive view of Christian thought in our day as could hardly be found elsewhere. 

The church in America is the one perhaps least responsive to the Barthian movement. 
Yet there are a number of points of contact that Dr. Keller traces. He sees one of these 
in American Lutheranism about which he has this to say: = 

“A second point of contact would lie in the more mobile part of American Lutheran- 
ism, if this did not consider itself as being simply the conservator of an historical, unaf- 
fected confessionalism, if it were not hindered by a continual dread of possible agreement 
and theological flexibility, and if it were not at the same time succumbing to a progressive 
de-Germanizing. This may be observed not only in America but also at the Lutheran 
world conferences, where individual Americans gravely warned their European brethren 
against the perilous liveliness and flexibility of Continental Lutheranism, for which there 
is very little sympathy among American Lutherans. 

“Still it was just the American Lutherans who did not betray the Gospel of the 
Reformation to the Social Group and activism. They have preserved a lively awareness 
of what the Reformation was all about, even though they see it quite often with a con- 
fessional bias” (p. 198). 

The reviewer felt like making a defense of the charges against American Lutheran- 
ism made in the first paragraph quoted but restrained himself since the second paragraph 
gives a better answer to those charges than he could have made. 

The whole discussion by Dr. Keller deals with living problems and and not with dead 
issues. It presents the attempts of the church of all lands to meet such problems, though 
it does favor the Barthian attempt above all others. This must be regarded, however, as 
only showing the direction along which he church needs to go if it is to reach a solution 
for “The Ecumenical Movement” (by which is meant Stockholm rather than Lausanne) 
“and Barthianism alike place the churches in a critical and tragic situation, for which 
there is but one and the same solution. Both movements lead the churches to a realiza- 
tion of the crushing immensity of- world problems transcending all human criteria and to 
the conviction that in this situation there is no other help than in turning to God” (p. 315). 

Dean Weigle, in a short Introduction to the book, calls Dr. Keller the “Man of 
World-Protestantism” and the book itself “an inspiration and guide for our department of 
Christian Ecumenics.” A perusal of the book will make the reader, it is believed, concur 
in both these judgments. 

JoHN ABERLY 


D. Martin Luthers Werke, kritische Gesamtausgabe. Briefwechsel, 3. Band. Weimar: 
Hermann Bohlaus Nachfolger, 1933. XIII, 664 pages. 


This volume of Luther’s correspondence, the third volume of that division in the 
Weimar edition, contains the letters from Jan. 1, 1523, to Dec. 31, 1525. Besides Luther’s 
own letters and the elaborate notes accompanying each one, thirty-one additional docu- 
ments are included, either letters addressed to Luther or other illustrative materials. 


ee 
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This volume, edited by Dr. O. Clemen, displays the same splendid erudition and compre- 
hensiveness that marked its predecessors. There is only one fly in the ointment. Thanks 
to the depreciation of the dollar on exchange, the unhappy victim of international finance 
who happens to have placed a continuation order for the Weimar edition is compelled to 
pay a total of $15.31 for this one volume! 

The promise is given that the continuation of the Briefwechsel and of the Deutsche 
Bibel will be the chief undertakings of the Weimar edition in the immediate future. The 
eighth volume of the German section (Altes Testament, Erster Teil) is to be completed 
next year. 

Joun C. Mattes 


Festgabe der Kommuission zur Herausgabe der Werke Martin Luthers sur Feier des 450. 
Geburtstages Luthers, 10. November, 1933. Luthers Randbemerkungen su Gabriel 
Biels, Collectorium in quattuor libros sententiarum, und zu dessen, Sacri canonis 
miss@ expositio, Lyon, 1514. Herausgegeben von Hermann Degering. Weimar: 
Hermann Bohlaus Nachfolger, 1933. XII, 20 pages, large 8vo. RM. 2.40. 


The commission that is charged with the publication of the Weimar edition of Lu- 
ther’s works has just issued (the preface is dated Nov. 1, 1933) a ‘“Festgabe” in com- 
memoration of the 450th anniversary of Luther’s birth. It is a monograph, most 
beautifully printed, in the general format of the Weimar edition, and edited, with an 
introduction, by Hermann Degering, which reproduces Luther’s marginal notes on a 
printed copy of the two works of Gabriel Biel’s noted in the title. 

The editor believes that he can establish the use of the book by Luther as having been 
between the beginning of 1515 and the summer of 1516. He also concludes that Luther’s 
knowledge of some of Biel, up to this time, was only through the lectures of Trutvetter 
and von Usingen, and that this fact explains his perusal of the book at this time. The 
comments show that at this early date Luther had already become emancipated from 
some of the traditional respect for the scholastics. 

A large folded page with halftone facsimiles of the various specimens of handwriting 
found in the original enables the reader to follow the editor’s arguments as to the hand- 
writings involved quite clearly. 

Joun C. Mattes 


Die Heilsgewissheit bei Luther. By Alfred Kurz. Giitersloh: Bertelsmann, 1933. 262 
pages. RM. 10. 


The Luther Jubilee has called forth such an array of studies on Luther that one 
must needs marvel at the tremendous amount of research which is being done in Europe. 
The volume in hand—a historical and dogmatic treatment—is undoubtedly a valuable 
contribution to the understanding of the central question in Luther’s life and teaching. 
Luther’s struggle for the assurance of salvation is depicted in its successive stages of 
development. This struggle, taken as a whole, falls naturally into three epochs, which 
the author entitles “Inferno,” “Purgatorio,” and “Paradiso.” One is led through the 
whole gamut of scholastic terminology in order to discover how Luther, in the course of 
years, progressed from a state of uncertainty to one of certainty in the matter of salva- 
tion. The first part of the book, the historical part, treats of work-righteousness, imputed 
righteousness, and faith-righteousness. The closing chapter discusses the assurance of 
salvation in relation to our own time. One hundred and two titles are listed in the 
bibliography. The language is clear; the journey through the scholasticism in the vol- 
ume, not exactly easy. 

Puiuipe J. Hou 
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Luther und das Buch der Psalmen. By Hans Schmidt: Tuebingen: J. C. B. Mohr (Paul 
Siebeck), 1933. 60 pages. RM. 1.50. 


This address of Dr. Schmidt shows that Luther devoted himself to the interpretation 
of the Psalms as early as 1513, that he gradually developed a truer appreciation of their 
meaning and spirit, and that, as his understanding of them grew, he completely abandoned 
his earlier interpretations. Examples and’ comparisons reveal also Luther’s decided 
linguistic improvements in his later translations of the Psalms. Luther’s surpassing 
genius as a translator is clearly evidenced. 

Pure J. Hou 


Luthers Kampf gegen die Juden. By Erich Vogelsang. Tuebingen: J. C. B. Mohr 
(Paul Siebeck), 1933. 33 pages. RM. 1.50. 


Those who may desire to study the historical development of the Jewish problem 
will find in this booklet some very interesting hints on Luther’s attitude-toward that 
problem as it existed in his time. 

Pure J. Hon 


Quellen zur Geschichte des kirchlichen Unterrichts in der evangelischen Kirche Deutsch- 
lands zwischen 1530 und 1600. Erter Teil, III, I Abt., Historisch-bibliographische 
Einleitung, Zweite Halfte. Zweite Lieferung. By D. Johann Michael Reu. Giiters- 
loh: Bertelsmann, 1933. Pages 663 to 1021. RM. 18. 


Another installment of Reu’s great source book on the history of religious instruc- 
tion in the German church between 1530 and 1600 has arrived and the promise is made 
that, D.V. the work will be completed by next summer. Attention has already been 
called in this journal to its importance. As it is imperative that anyone professing to 
understand the methods of religious education must know what has been accomplished in 
the past, so it is necessary that any one engaged in such studies should be familiar with 
the materials that are offered in these Quellen. Here we have before us the actual ma- 
terials that were produced and used at a time when religious interest, as a whole, was 
most intense, and when real catechetical classics were produced. This was the age when 
the problem of religious instruction was one of the burning questions of the day and when 
the methods in general use were so thorough that they helped the church to survive the 
bitterest persecution and frustrated some of the most insidious proselytism. In some 
ways these methods were not by any means “modern” but they were wonderfully thor- 
ough; and the pert superficiality of some “modern” pedagogy that is more concerned 
about a correct psychological approach or a manufactured “experience” than about the 
impartation of the fundamental facts of Revelation can learn some things to its great ad- 
vantage by a study of the methods of the past. 

Perhaps we are wrong in thinking of this monumental collection as only a source 
book. This particular “Lieferung” is occupied with the historical introduction to the 
North German sources, and the wealth of materials presented gives it a far wider interest 
and a far more extended value than would be supposed possible in the limits of that field 
for which it is primarily intended. Just in this portion there is liturgical material of 
great interest, some of it not generally available elsewhere. Here are some interesting 
side lights on the secret Calvinistic propaganda and the measures that were taken, par- 
ticularly in portions of northwestern Germany, to combat it; and here, as in the preced- 
ing portions, there are bibliographies that are invaluable not only for students of the 
particular subject under consideration, but also for those engaged in general historical 
investigations of these lands, during the period of the two generations immediately fol- 
lowing the presentation of the Augsburg Confession. 
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The chief value of the work, of course, is for those who are interested in the great 
undertaking the Christian education, as it reaches the masses and as it is part of the life 
of every congregation. Collections such as this are indispensable for the understanding 
of the past and for the light they shed on the problems of the present. Just as Mirbt’s 
Quellen and Denzinger’s Enchiridion are indispensable for those who would have even 
an elementary knowledge of the papacy, as the collections of Wackernagel and Koch are 
necessary for the student of hymnology, and as no one can trace the history of the 
Apostles’ Creed without using the works of Caspari, Kattenbusch, Kunze and Hahn, so 
here is a source book that is absolutely necessary for any one who would really under- 
stand the beginnings and fundamental principles of religious education in the evangelical 
church. 

There is still another theological discipline for which this work will have great 
value, in a field which, outside of Tschackert and Otto Ritschl, but little has been at- 
tempted. We refer to what might loosely be called a Dogmengeschichte of Protestantism, 
specifically of Lutheranism, for which much illustrative material is here made available. 

Joun C. Mattes 


Christianity and Its Contrasts. By J. A. W. Haas. New York: The Falcon Press, 
1932. 142 pages. $1.50. 


This book contains the second series of lectures in the Rehrig Lectureship on Chris- 
tian Evidences at Muhlenberg College. “It endeavors to show the strength and superior- 
ity in some of the leading aspects of thought and life.” The purpose and aim of the book 
is to bring about in the mind of the thoughtful and searching “a revaluation of the Chris- 
tian truth” and “to endeavor to show Christianity with some of its great contrasts, in the 
hope that out of such comparison and contrast the truth of Christianity may vindicate 
itself.” 

The first chapter defines spirit and matter and states that while Christianity offers 
“no scientific theory of mind and matter its truth does not by inference or directly deny 
either.” Various concepts of matter and of spirit are introduced, and there is shown the 
need of the dominance of spiritual ideals. 

The second chapter treats of the ethical and the customary. Primitive and present- 
day origin of ethical codes is discussed. The influence of primitive traits in forming 
habits and customs is discussed; but Christianity is shown “to offer the real solution for 
the valuation and play of the individual.” 

The third chapter discusses the relation of law and liberty. “It is is not a simple 
matter to decide whether the contrast and antithesis in Christianity is liberty versus law, 
or law versus liberty.” Liberty and license are compared. “Jesus possessed the inner 
liberty of truth’ as compared to legalism. Present-day Christianity is admonished that 
it can not be vital by way of the law, that “the liberty, which is ours by faith, is not an 
individually applicable freedom,” that the Christian is obedient to the law of the land, that 
“the Christian knows that the forbidding words of law lead to transgression.” When 
Christianity, therefore, seeks to better men by law, it is making a great mistake; “for 
the greatest misapplication of Christian idealism is the effort to make men good by civil 
law, which they repudiate in their heart.” 

In the fourth lecture it is asked whether the universe is ultimately impersonal or 
personal. There are thinkers who “attempt to solve all that exists by reducing every- 
thing to chemical and physical ultimates.” Biology in the past is said to have been inter- 
ested in “a process and a development, which offers no other immediate hypothesis than 
that of an unrelenting process to which all things are subject” and “that there seems to 
be no escape from the view of impersonality in biology, and the evidence of other sciences 
is strengthened in the study of living organisms.” The author might have called at- 
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tention to present theories, presented by eminent biologists, which assert that the laws of 
chance variations and the survival of the fittest are weakened by the appearance of design 
and the fact that the unfit survive. But “the Christian conception of the universe rests 
upon the belief of a creating and creative personality. God is thought to be back of all 
that was made and is making,” that there is an “orderly and purposive universe, which 
calls for an intelligent author.” Christianity is personalistic “because at its center stands 
Christ.” 

The psychologies of naturalism have endeavored to get rid of mind as a cause. 
Structural psychology has failed because it omits many experiences, and the functional 
psychology, which believes that the thinker is his thoughts, has failed. The author might 
have emphasized the fact that a descriptive psychology is not enough; for the concept of 
the soul as an effector is on its way back into a psychology which admits of explanation 
and causation. 

In the fifth lecture faith and unbelief are discussed. “Faith is not contrary to any- 
thing truly reasonable, and it employs reason to state its beliefs, and to defend itself 
against misrepresentations.” The contrast to Christian faith in its great conceptions and 
in its fundamental attitudes is unbelief, which “wants intellectual freedom and liberty” 
of mind. Biological conceptions are said by some to be adequate to explain all wrong- 
doing, psychology to furnish “its contributions to the denial of sin in the Christian sense,” 
economics “to disprove the Christian conception of sin,” sociology of a certain type “to 
lay great stress upon the power of environment,” and philosophy to be called upon by 
unbelief to deny sin.” Unbelief “rejects all stable and constantly necessary moral prin- 


ciples.” It “denies that there ever was any real revelation from God.” “Faith lives in 
a spiritual order.” “Unbelief, dwelling only in the material aspect of life, rejects spiritual 
hope.” For unbelief, the miraculous is one of the great stumblingblocks. ‘The faith of 


the Christian has an external significance,’ seeks communion with God through Christ, 
believes in the efficacy of prayer, the immortality of the soul, “a final ethical adjustment 
of the inequalities of time,” and inspires men with the glorious hope that the whole man 
“will find his ultimate destiny.” 

The book is timely and helpful, and is an invitation to re-discuss concepts which need 
re-examination because of their profound influence upon the life and character of indi- 
viduals and of group-life. 

T. B. Birco — 


What Is Christianity? And Other Essays. By Francis Pieper. St. Louis: Concordia 
Publishing House, 1933. 290 pages. $1.75. 


When a teacher can so influence his pupils that the passing years tend to enhance the 
value of his memory and his teaching, that man has accomplished a noble work, if not by 
his teaching, then by his personality. While Dr. Pieper wrote a great deal, essays, mon- 
ographs and treatises, his opus magnum is his three volume Christliche Dogmatik. Still 
it is my opinion that his chief fame rests upon his ability as a teacher. 

From 1878 to 1931 he was professor of Biblical Dogmatics at Concordia Seminary 
and from 1887 to 1931 its president. From 1899 to 1911 he was president of the Missouri 
Synod. His influence upon the Synodical Conference was great and will not soon be 
forgot. 

While it is not so stated, the present volume appears to be in the nature of a 
memorial to Dr. Pieper. It contains six of his numerous essays, all held together by the 
thread of three sound Lutheran doctrines, sola Scriptura, sola gratia and gratia univer- 
salis. With these three tenets no Lutheran will disagree. These essays show Dr. Pieper 
at his best, in defending the fundamental doctrines as he saw them. Chronologically the 
essays are: “What Is Christianity?” a reply read at the tenth delegate Synod in 1902 
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to Harnack’s Das Wesen des Christentums; “The Laymen’s Movement in the Light of 
God’s Word,” a paper read at the convention of the Southern Illinois District of the 
Missouri Synod in 1913, being a consideration of the Laymen’s Movement; “The Re- 
conciliation of Man with God,” written in 1916; “The Holy Bible,” read at the conven- 
tion of the Southern Illinois District of the Missouri Synod in 1921; “The Christian 
World-view,” read at the delegate Synod in 1923; and “The Open Heaven,” read at the 
delegate Synod in 1929. They give a view of his faith through a quarter of a century. 

While the controversies which gave rise to some of these essays are long since past, 
the fundamental truths enunciated by Dr. Pieper are very much alive and are always 
needed. There are certain things in the essays with which one could disagree and which 
would give rise to discussion. But it does not seem to me to be the occasion for such 
discussion, The volume having the appearance of a memorial to a noble teacher and a 
great defender of the Lutheran faith, a man who followed the convictions of his faith, a 
man who left such a tremendous Christian influence upon so many clergymen of a sister 
Synod, a man who was so able in controversy and so gentle in personal relationship, it 
seems to me we should unite with the Synodical Conference in giving him the honor 
which is his due. 

It was Dr. Pieper’s method with such essays to write more or less fully the essential 
thoughts and to fill the gaps orally. These lacunae are bridged by the translator with 
appropriate sentences. Dr. Mueller has done a good job of translation, rendering the 
essays into readable English, yet preserving much of Dr. Pieper’s peculiar mannerisms 
of diction and style. 

A study of these essays will give a good insight into the faith of Dr. Pieper, and a 
fair comprehension of the teaching which has influenced the Synodical Conference. In 
fact, any one seeking to understand such things must read Dr. Pieper because since the 
days of Dr. Walther the Missouri Synod has produced none greater than he. 

W. R. SIEGART 


What Can We Believe? By James Gordon Gilkey. New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany, 1933. ix, 164 pages. $1.50. 


Here is simply another of the modern liberal works attempting to set forth 
religion based upon the concepts and findings of science. It is scientific humanism pre- 
sented in popular form. The author states that the book is intended for the laity and he 
writes true to such intention. Consequently he does not delve deeply into the issues at 
stake nor does he reason to any great length or depth on the premises on which he bases 
his contentions. Naturally for him the Scriptures hold no authority whatever. If it is 
not a case of making God in man’s image it is at least a case of constructing God in the 
image man imagines God ought to be. 

Constructing theology on the basis of inductive logic and scientific facts, the author 
is constrained by his own logic to build a sort of supernaturalism out of naturalism. 
From the order, consistency, and intelligence of and in the cosmos and all its works, he 
revamps the argument from Design. A tremendous hiatus occurs between this argument 
and the ascription of inductive attributes to a God who evidently has sprung into per- 
sonality though there is nothing said as to how he came to be such. The author’s ethics 
are based upon purely utilitarian premises. Sin is the unpurged remnant of a brutish 
ancestry. Jesus is the Great Teacher only. Little inductive fact is given on which to 
build the doctrine of immortality. There is an excellent chapter on Prayer but it lacks 
objectivity. 

One reads nothing on the issue as to whether the point in Christian faith is definite 
Christianity or merely indefinite religion. 

Carrott J. Rockey 
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The Limitations of Science. By J. W. N. Sullivan. New York: The Viking Press, 
1933. 307 pages with index. $2.75. 


One of the finest disciplines for him who is not an abnormal introvert or intro- 
spectionist is to take a leaf out of the books of the business man and take an inventory or 
invoice of himself. It is a fine thing for us at times to take stock of ourselves, to orient 
ourselves, to find our where we are “at.” But it is also a fine discipline to find out 
where the race as a whole is at. This applies to its boasted elements of progress and its 
general intellectual status. For such procedure may present-that factual evidence which 
disperses pessimism the while it may put some checkreins on too exuberant optimism. 
The book under review follows precisely this procedure as pertains to the status of sci- 
ence or the sciences. It tries to guage coolly, deliberately, what we do know, what we 
don’t know, and what tack we will have to take in the future if we would know much 
more, or would be able to codrdinate the knowledge we have gained. 

The salient chapters are headed: The Expanding Universe; The Mystery. of Matter ; 
The Web of Reason; The Scientific Account of Origins; The Nature of Mind; The 
Limitations of Science; The Values of Science; Towards the Future. In these eight 
chapters the author sets out to furnish an unbiased appraisal and he succeeds remarkably 
well. For one man to cover the high points of the various sciences as they have appeared 
from Copernicus, Kepler and Galileo to Freud, Watson, Jeans, Eddington, Einstein, 
Planck, Riemann, Haldane, Whitehead and others is no mean effort. Yet Mr. Sullivan 
does this quite commendably. 

The book is written ostensibly for the intelligent layman. This may be presumptive 
but for him who is well enough versed in the sciences to know their trends, strengths and 
weaknesses, this book will prove valuable. It analyzes the principles at issue and boils 
them down to their residue. 

Carrot J. RocKrEy 


The Meaning of Right and Wrong. By Richard C. Cabot, Professor of Social Ethics, 
Professor of Clinical Medicine, Harvard University. New York: The Macmillan 
Company, 1933. 463 pages. $3.50. 


Many books are being written about Ethics. There is a place for this new one, 
however, because of the novel way in which the author discusses the old subject. 

Right and wrong, according to the view presented here, are determined by our 
agreements, expressed or implied, mostly the latter. Men make such agreements with 
themselves and with others because of needs, individual and social. With changing cir- 
cumstances, human needs change and this calls for a revision of the agreements. This 
requires that there be continual progress in Ethics. 

In the second part of the book these principles are applied. It is not surprising that 
honesty in living up to agreements stands first in a system of right and wrong based on 
agreements. At the conclusion of this section there is a return to principles under the 
heading of some conjugate principles in Ethics. What the author here guards. against is 
a purely subjective interpretation of right and wrong. Conservatism and progress are 
the two legs that make the moral walk in life possible. Not by casting traditional morals 
overboard but by making them the starting point for further progress must Ethics ad- 
vance. And this is the only way to freedom. 

Wrong is viewed as mainly self-deceit. The author evidently does not believe in 
moral perversity but rather in stupidity. As many as eleven forms of self-deceit are dis- 
cussed. This part concludes with a statement that is a good illustration of the relativity 
of right and wrong: 

“Tf a person feels no shame for a supposedly bad action, I see no reason to call it a 
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violation of his own code. If he does not violate his own code, and if he knows no bet- 
ter he does no moral wrong, though he may be socially impossible. If on the other hand 
he is ashamed of himself, I can explain that shame only by supposing that he recognizes 
himself to have acted as if he knew no better when in fact he did know better and that 
paradox I can explain only as self-deception” (p. 346). 

When the author comes to discuss the question of how to get men to follow the right 
and renounce the wrong, habits are regarded as stronger than commands. Blame and 
punishment are not regarded of any value. Though the book was written before Hitler 
gave his reasons for Germany’s leaving the League of Nations, in showing the futility of 
forced confession of wrong we almost hear an echo of Hitler’s defense: 

“Such a confession some of us expected Germany to make before the waiting family 
of nations when she was defeated in 1918. We looked for her to acknowledge her guilt. 
We made her say as much in her signature to the treaty of Versailles. But I am con- 
vinced that even if Germany had been as much to blame as that treaty represents her to 
be, she could not with self-respect have admitted it. To ask a nation to give up its self- 
respect is to attempt a crime; for its self-respect is its soul” (p. 366). 

In the formation of good habits, the author shows himself a true disciple of William 
James. There must be a good initial impulse to overcome natural inertia; we need to 
stop at a point from which it is easy to start again; and these must culminate in a com- 
mitment to interests or to persons that are worthy. Under the latter the author pays 
this tribute to the Christian Religion—the more striking since the Ethics here presented 
is entirely selbststéndig and not regarded as having any religious basis: 

“For most of us, I conclude, other human beings are the most powerful tractors we 
can find. Many of us sincerely believe that it is our families and our friends who are 
responsible for any success we attain in the business of decent living. I know but one 
force that can exalt us still more. When religion is centered in a personal relation which 
surpasses even friendship in intimacy, and is not subject to its separations, its misunder- 
standings and it misleadings, we reach, as in Christianity, the mightiest star to which our 
wagon can be hitched and to which it can be rehitched as often as it comes loose. Even 
religion grows up, in most of us, I take it, through the influence of other people, living 
or dead. Directly or indirectly, they are our salvation” (pp. 388-9). 

The author ends on what he calls the supermoral—the adventurous creative and self- 
sacrificial service, which goes beyond what is expected of men as their duty. Here we 
have under other terminology what used to be called works of supererogation. One 
wonders whether supermoral is a better name for it. Ought one not rather to follow the 
view that such heroic deeds are to be performed by every one. That they are beyond 
most men does not make it less of a duty to strive after this more excellent way. It is 
as such that the author regards it. For in his description of the supermoral, whether in 
adventure or in sacrifice, he stresses the fact that it must be realized by the whole man 
giving himself wholly in love to a worthy enterprise. 

In an Appendix the author refers to a few unsolved problems of Ethics—our duties 
to animals or vegetarianism, and eugenics or questions of overpopulation and of the wrong 
kind of propagation. It seems rather surprising that vegetarianism should rank among 
the unsolved problems until we read, at the end of the Appendix, that “we are wholly in 
the dark about the rights of the various kinds of life, including man, on this planet.” In 
a present day discussion of Social Ethics, it would also seem that eugenics ought to 
receive treatment in the body of the discussion, even though it, as other questions, may 
not lead to positive conclusions. 

It has been the reviewer’s purpose to give the author’s argument. As a descriptive 
Ethic it takes high rank. Its style is racy. The book is made the more readable by the 
many illustrative quotations from literature. It however is limited to descriptive and, 
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except possibly in the last section, not to normative ethics. The system here presented, 
with all its charm of style and its sanity of judgment, is a good illustration of that 
relativity in Ethics which the Jerusalem Conference regarded, along with secularism, as 
one of the chief dangers of our age. It raises the question however whether any Ethics 
not based on underlying philosophical or religious beliefs can be other than relative. ~ 
Joun ABERLY 


Whither Asia? A Study of Three Leaders: Gandhi, Hu Shih and Kagawa. By Ken- 
neth Saunders. New York: The Macmillan Company, 1933. 221 pages. $2.00. 


Kenneth Saunders was born in Capetown, South Africa, educated at Clifton College 
and at Emmanuel College, Cambridge. He spent some time in Ceylon and Kandy, learn- 
ing Pali and studying Buddhism. During the war he organized work for the Indian 
troops in France and Mesopotamia. He has been Guggenheim fellow for study in the 
field of religions in Asia. He has lectured at the universities of California and Chicago 
and has been visiting professor at the universities of Columbia and Hawaii: From all 
this it appears that he is amply qualified to speak on the questions treated in this book. 
Further, the book itself gives evidence on every page that the author knows his Asia as 
few other men do. One reads the book with confidence and enjoys every page of it. It 
is so completely filled with information that it constitutes a work of reference on the sub- 
jects discussed. 

Three men in three countries! Each man a leader among his people! All three of 
them are characterized as great moral and intellectual leaders of modern Asia and the 
claim is made (and substantiated) that in studying them we may learn much of the 
characteristic cultures of three great countries and the impact made upon them by the 
Western world. All three are “in a very true sense the product of this mingling of East 
and West. They are in fact the best indication that it is for good and not for evil. All 
have drunk deep at the springs of their native land, have studied in the West, and have 
continued to drink at Western springs. They are, in fact, in varying degree prophets of 
a new synthesis.” : 

The first of the three is Gandhi, a very able lawyer, “a blend of the Western ideal 
of active social and political life with the Indian ideal of detachment and otherworldli- 
ness.” Next to him is Hu Shih, who is doing much to make China a modern land and 
who claims that the Western world with its optimism and energy converted him from 
“senility” and scepticism to enthusiasm and vigor. He is preéminently the scholarly gen- 
tleman of the sort produced so successfully in his own land. A philosopher and scientist, 
he is giving his people a naturalistic conception of life and reads their history with the 
eyes of a humanist and rationalist, who considers the gentle quality of otherworldliness 
to be an “opium pipe.” He believes that “the most spiritual element in science is its 
scepticism and its courage to believe nothing for which there is insufficient evidence.” 
He maintains that “the religion of democracy is the greatest spiritual heritage of the 
West. Last of the three comes Kagawa, the Christian socialist, who today is exerting 
the greatest influence of all leaders upon Japan. 

Dr. Saunders says that if Gandhi is Mahatma, and Hu Shih is Chungtse, then 
Kagawa is Samurai. He claims that Kagawa has given this word, which was through 
the centuries the title of the aristocratic gentleman, at new meaning. The word itself he 
explains to mean “servant of the overlord,” but says that Kagawa is making it to mean 
“servant of the people.” In such manner does our author set the stage for his pictur- 
esque study in the Introduction of the book. This is the theme upon which he enlarges 
in the discussions that follow in the detailed study of each man. He looks to the rock 
from which these leaders are hewn. 

He is concerned to have us know for instance that while Gandhi is thought of mainly 
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as the leader of India’s fight for freedom, he is to an even greater degree striving to be 
the rebuilder of Indian civilization. Equally so, Hu Shih is known as “the father of the 
Chinese literary Renaissance” and the champion of Western civilization, but is not un- 
derstood as one who has striven to graft the new learning upon the old, the stern critic 
of national failings and a leader in nation building. And lastly there is Kagawa, who is 
recognized as a brilliant novelist and preacher, a Presbyterian, the only Christian among 
the three; but far less known as the rallying center of pacifist and anti-imperialist forces 
or as a creative thinker who is giving to his country a religious interpretation of science 
and a scientific application of religion to life. 

It is interesting to see in these studies how each one of these three leaders started 
with the Sermon on the Mount in a Tolstoyan interpretation and how this seed came to a 
different fruition in the soil offered by the inmost soul of each of them. The book pre- 
sents three creedal statements: Mahatma Gandhi’s Creed and his Six Points (which show 
him to be still a believer in the Vedas, the Upanishads, the Puranas and all that goes by 
the name of Hindu Scriptures, and therefore also in Avataras and rebirth); the Ten 
Points of Hu Shih (which are based literally upon biological and historical knowledge, 
as well as on geology, physics, chemistry and sociology and are called by him a hypothesis 
founded on the generally accepted scientific knowledge of the last two or three hundred 
years: he calls it, not “a scientific credo” but “the Naturalistic Conception of Life and 
the Universe”) ; and Kagawa’s Five Fundamentals (in which he maintains 1) that Christ 
stands for Piety; 2) Christ is the Source of Labor; 3) Christ is the Source of Purity; 4) 
Christ is the Source of Peace; 5) Christ is the Source of the Spirit of Service). 

Proceeding on these lines the book shows so many points of excellence that one is 
tempted constantly to quote from it. We find here the sanest appreciation of Gandhi that 
has appeared in many a year, free from hostility and equally free from the offensive 
adulation which has marked so much that has been written about this truly great leader 
of his people. As to Hu Shih we cannot help wondering whether such principles as are 
fundamental with him and about which he seems absolutely honest and of sincerest con- 
viction may be expected to bring about a real and enduring revival of his people. At 
least, viewing the matter from the Christian standpoint, it would seem to us impossible. 
And last of all there is the gentle Kagawa, a real gentleman by birth and training, of a 
character so noble that it has won over even his enemies. Here is a man who is striving 
to make the Gospel of the Lord Jesus a potent force in the lives of his people, a living 
thing, as he has shown by exposing his own frail life to all the privations of the slums in 
order that he might win men for Christ. We have the feeling that Dr. Saunders has 
drawn the picture of the man who is striving to be a “suffering servant” as he considers 
his Master to be, with a most loving pen and that he purposely leaves us with the feeling 
that he himself is conyinced that the saving renewal of the world as well as mere of Asia, 
can come only through Christ the Saviour of men. 

C. THEoporE BENzE 


Epistle Messages (Sermons on the Epistles), Vol. I. Edited by Hermann F. Miller. 
Philadelphia: The United Lutheran Publication House, 1933. 252 pages. $1.50. 


Pericope sermons of a certain type have long been with us. But many have felt the 
average of such sermons to be cast in a certain unchangeable mold, giving them a stilted 
appearance and a certain formal or “official” form. Such seem not to give life to that 
very necessary part of sermons, the personality of the preacher. Unless preaching comes 
through personality it becomes more or less a lifeless exercise. This volume is different. 
A series of sermons on the Epistles has long been needed. It would have been a rela- 
tively easy task to assemble such sermons after the former pattern. But here are the 
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messages of the Epistles made to live in the present day, yet their timeless truth is not 
thus confined to an epoch; their life is such that years will enhance their value. 

Instead of having a large number of preachers write the sermons a small number, 
seven, each writes several. Thus the personality of the preacher is given a better chance. 
No two of the authors follow the same style or manner, and that is good. One thus gets 
the opportunity to study several preaching styles. There is no dead formalism. A ser- 
mon must have an object as well as a subject. These sermons have a distinct object and 
each pastor keeps that clearly in mind, weaving his sermon about it. Another point of 
distinct merit in the volume is the fact that all seven authors are preachers, or have had 
considerable experience in the actual pastorate. ; 

This volume deals with the Epistles-from Advent to The Festival of the Holy 
Trinity inclusive. Charles B. Foelsch writes the Advent sermons, Paul E. Scherer the 
sermons from Christmas to Epiphany, Hermann F. Miller the sermons for the Sundays 
after Epiphany, Oscar F. Blackwelder the sermons from the Transfiguration to Ash 
Wednesday, Paul J. Hoh the sermons from Invocavit to Good Friday (Good Friday is 
the only day of Holy Week for which a sermon is provided), G. Morris Smith the ser- 
mons from Easter to Rogate, and Paul H. Krauss the sermons from Ascension Day to 
The Festival of the Holy Trinity. A second volume covering the remaining Sundays of 
the Church Year is in preparation by the same editor. 

The book is of such quality that every pastor in our church should have a copy, and 
should study it. It will lend new inspiration and life to preaching. Many laymen should 
possess the volume, for its value is not confined to the pastorate. It marks a forward step 
by our Publication House, and the House is to be congratulated. New voices are heard 
here. One of our failings has been the lack of opportunity given our men to publish. We 
have in our church men of ability equal to any others and we ought to give more publish- 
ing opportunity, that what these men possess of value may not die with them but be given 
ot the church as a whole. Ability to write can be encouraged by opportunity. 

W. R. Srecart 


Glad Tidings for the Meek, and Other Sermons. By Paul Y. Livingston. New York: 
Fleming H. Revell Company, 1933. 64 pages. 75 cents. 


These seven sermons can be read in an hour. They are expository. The author 
claims that such preaching has made two morning services necessary. He also claims 
that it has made people see visions of the Christ. When preaching can make the Christ 
real to folk it must have power. Many will read these sermons with interest and profit. 
The author is pastor of St. Andrew’s Lutheran Church, South Ozone Park, Long Island. 

W. R. SIEGART 


Index to the Lutheran Church Review (1882-1927). Compiled by George H. Schnur, 
D.D., and Paul N. Schnur, B.D. Erie, Pa., 1933. 54 pages. $1.00. 


“An index is a necessary implement. . . Without this, a large author is but a laby- 
rinth without a clue to direct the reader within’ (Fuller: Worthies of England). Dr. 
Schnur and his son have devised this “necessary implement” for The Lutheran Church 
Review and issued it in mimeographed form, bound in paper. The last index of the 
Review, compiled by the Rev. Dr. Charles M. Jacobs, was published in 1900. The present 
work covers the material from the beginning down to the time when the Review was 
consolidated with the Quarterly. The articles are arranged alphabetically, the sermon 
material according to the books of the Bible. Pastors and students who have files of the 
Review will find the index useful for reference. It will be given a cordial reception in 
all libraries in which the Review has been placed. 

Russett D. SNYDER 
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